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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


“MELLIN’S FOOD” is a name that has been so 
closely associated with successful infant feeding that 
its mere mention immediately visualizes a mental 
picture of a healthy baby. 

The significance of this thought is that Mellin’s 
Food accomplishes, year after year, results that are 
satisfactory to a marked degree, and such a situation 
offers proof of the efficacy of Mellin’s Food that 
needs no further emphasis. 

The mother who cannot nurse her baby makes 
a wise choice in selecting Mellin’s Food as a means 
of adapting fresh cow’s milk to the nutritive needs 
of her infant. 

Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HERE’S GOOD NEWS! 


The whole household from Grandma down to 
Sonny will be interested in three new monthly 
features announced in this issue. They are: 

1. An exposé of cultists and faddists who play 
on human suffering and by their cleverness of 
appeal often find victims among the intelligent 
as well as the ignorant. The first article appears 
on Page 678 of this issue and concerns “Physical 
Culture” magazine. 

2. HEALTHFUL BeEauty—a new thing in beauty 
departments—which will appear in the December 
and succeeding issues. Both men’s and women’s 
beauty questions will be approached from a 
purely scientific angle and leading medical men 
and laboratories of the country will be called 
into consultation over the beauty problems of 
HyYGEIA readers. 

3. A prize letter contest, with monthly prizes 
of $25, $15 and $10, for the best letters on spe- 
cific health subjects, open to all readers. The 
first subject is “The Best Thing I Ever Did for 
My Health,” announcement of which is made on 
Page 684. 
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A Corner of Baliol, Oxford Fred Richards 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 


—Winifred Letts. 
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Tools for the Housewtfe 


PIERCE 


ANNE 


HAT is drudgery? It is work without 
vision, plan or technic; a dull, never 
ending round of labor that drives a 
person, instead of his driving it. 

And what is craftsmanship? A_ thorough 
knowledge of the tools of the trade and how to 
use them (which is technic); a constant vision 
of purposes and results; and a love for the 
beauty and usefulness of the task—these things 
make craftsmanship. 

Housework has been drudgery for many 
reasons. It is not woman’s fault but her mis- 
fortune that she has been expected to do her 
work by intuition, without training or tools, to 
bring up children and keep house by main 
strength and awkwardness. 

In the good old days before sunshine and 
sanitation, pure food and water, fresh air and 
bacteriological cleanliness, exercise and _ vita- 
mins had taken the place of amulets and bleed- 
ing, violent drugs and purging, women had no 
vision of what real cleanliness and proper feed- 
ing and airing of the family meant in the 
nation’s welfare and in the prevention of 
disease. 

But now 
fresh air 


cure tuberculosis with 


i 
: 
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when we 
and milk, 
sunshine and_ sanita- 
tion; when we cure 
rickets with cod liver 
oil and direct sunshine, 
or prevent it with 
orange juice, or toma- 
toes, and fresh milk; 
when we no longer 
cook the vitamins to 
death or stew out the 
minerals, “kitchen, 
bedroom and bath” be- 


SS . . 


draperies, or ouldoing Mrs. Smith at fancy 
cake making. 

In this day of vanishing servants and increas- 
ing outside interests, proper machinery for pre- 
paring food and making the house sanitary is 
as essential to the woman as are tools to the 
craftsman at his bench. She has a right to them 
and they are quite as necessary to her self 
expression and influence as the vote—and more 
immediately effective. Surely it is not too much 
to make a place in the household budget for 
the tools of the home workshop for there are 
the things like children’s health and happiness 
for a lifetime made, the breadwinner’s diges- 
tion, strength and nerves salvaged and real 
hospitality manufactured. 

First, one needs the tool box, for tools are of 
no use if they can’t be found promptly. A well 
designed kitchen cabinet, a broom closet, a 
kitchen table with closet and drawers in the 
usually wasted space beneath the working top 
are priceless belongings. The modern kitchen 
cabinet comes in many sizes, shapes and 
materials to fit different houses and purses, but 
the good ones all have two points in common, 
smooth construction so that drawers and doors 
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The 
tool box, 


housekee per’s 
alias the 
kitchen cabinet. A 
place for everything 
and everything in its 
place takes the flurry 
out of meal getting. 
This one is of the 
roomy variely for the 
suburban or country 
kitchen. 
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come the important 
rooms of the house, 
and their care and fur- 
nishing mean more to 
the intelligent home 
maker than keeping up 
with the Joneses on 
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open and close easily, a , 
and a canny cleverness 
of design that means a 
special niche for every- 
thing from sugar and 
spice to bottle and can. 

A kitchen cabinet and \ 


a broom closet will add 
more serenity and com- / : 
fort to a home than an fon VF | ; ’ 

3 Dey [Xx welt — + 
overstuffed davenport 
and velvet curtains. A_ quick, thorough washing 
Peace in the kitchen machine with a high-set, shallow 
filters out into every tub: and a safe, low, compact metal 
. is Shalt ~<—* ~ wringer. This washer asks but 
room in the house. YOu fittle space in the kitchen and 


cannot shut the door on 
kitchen troubles. 

The wash board, the 
dish rag and the broom have had to bow to 
electricity. Real signs of woman’s emanci- 
pation are the electric washing machine, the 
dish washer and the vacuum cleaner. Backs 
bent by generations of stooping over the scrub- 
bing stones at the river side or the tub 
are straightened. Now electricity turns the 
tub itself, water too hot for hands ensures 
a more sanitary cleansing, and hot suds are 
forced back and forth through the fibers in 
which the microscope shows dirt is embedded, 
and grime is removed more perfectly and with 
less wear and tear on either the washer or the 
garment washed. But the housewife must be 
there to feed the machine and superintend the 
work. She does not merely press the button 
and go to the matinee or bridge table. There 


tionary tub. 


is much to know about laundry work—presoak- 
ing, proper rinsing, etc.—but time is saved, 
drudgery and labor eliminated, and better work 
done with up-to-date equipment. 

There is the kind with a reversing, revolving 
cylinder that does not tangle the clothes, is 
built for an 


heirloom, and works with the 





The new way to iron is to sit 
at an electric ironer, guiding the 
work, while a little electric 
motor does the “pushing.” The 
electricity costs 3.5 cents an hour. 





washes efficiently by means of a 
gyrator in the bottom of the sta- 
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smoothness that is always a sign of strength; or 
the perforated tub that washes at one angle, and 
dries when raised to a horizontal position above 
the water, eliminating the wringer. An inter- 
esting high-set, shallow tub, with low, compact 
metal wringer, which washes by means of a 
revolving gyrator in the bottom of the tub, will 
please other women. Any one of these washes 
clothes well in from ten to fifteen minutes and 
makes the work so shipshape, labor saving and 
sanitary that even men may be beguiled into 
doing the washing these days. For men will 
proudly cooperate with a machine when they 
would forever scorn the wash board. Women 
folk need to cultivate this feeling about tools 
and machinery. 

The side partner of the electric washer— 
completing the painlessness of wash day, by 
taking the weariness out of ironing—is the 
electric ironer. Even the electric hand iron 
cools the kitchen and saves many steps between 
stove and board; large machines cut down the 
labor also, as the housewife sits on a high stool 
and by hand and foot merely directs the 
machine in its work. 
Models with open rolls 
mac now manage dresses and 

Wey | odd pieces as well as 
Sis ae ais linens, large and small. 
E is | The dish rag has 
always been a term of 
reproach but still the 
housekeeper seems slow 
to give it up. Many ave- 
nues of escape are offered 
these days, from the use 
of small, stiff-bristled, stout-handled brushes, 
easily cleansed and hung up by a convenient 
hook in the handle, to the imposing electric 
dish washer, using water so hot that the 
dishes dry by evaporation. In between these 
extremes are the hose and spray devices that 
attach to the faucet, play clear soapy water 
or hot rinsing water on the dishes at will, 
keep the hands out of the dish water— 
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is there anything more disgusting than dish 
water?—and by the use of a draining tray make 
possible washing with very hot water and drying 
by evaporation, except for glasses and silver. 

‘Speaking of brushes—the humble broom has 
developed distinguished young relations. There 
are specialized brushes these days, adapted by 
size, shape and materials to clean the sink or 
the bath tub, the tapestry furniture or the 
recesses of the milk bottle. Related to the 
brushes are mops that wring by foot pressure or 
the turn of a handle, lie flat and go where they 
are directed without flapping; and also the high 
handled dust pan and the long handled floor 
brush. 

The Princess of Cleaners 

Of course, the fairy princess of the cleaning 
world is the electric vacuum cleaner—quite the 
last word in dustless sanitary sweeping, for the 
modern witch rides by air on a suction cleaner, 
instead of through the air on a broom. 

Whether the housewife elects a motor-driven 
brush, no brush at all, or a stationary or traction 
driven brush in the nozzle of the machine, she 
can get a good cleaner for from $50 to $100, that 
asks for only one and one-half cents’ worth of 
electricity and a gentle push in the right direc- 
tion to do all her cleaning, be it floors or high 
cornices, the outside of mattresses, the inside of 
the grand piano, the radiator or the davenport. 

The vacuum cleaner swallows the dust and 
dirt instead of throwing it into the air. How a 
salesman does take 
unholy delight in re- 
cleaning the broom- 
swept carpet of some 
conscientious house- 
keeper of the broom 
era, and showing her 
what the machine can 
get out of it! Even 
garments may be 
cleaned with the tool, 
instead of being 
shaken into the air 
you breathe. Grand- 
mother dug out the 
corners with a broken 
case knife in the fury 
of her zeal, and I 
knew one who always 
carried a silk duster 

















Above is a vacuum cleaner with 
motor driven brush, busy at one of 
its sanitary side lines—swallowing 
embedded dirt that would other- 
wise have been brushed into the air. 


Lint and surface litter or em- 
bedded dirt yield to the cleaner at 
the right, which has no brush at all 
but boasts a powerful inhalation. 
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to run over bannister and chair as she went. 
How she would have enjoyed the cooperation of 
a vacuum cleaner, poking its giraffe neck and 
cleansing lips into ever nook and _ corner, 
under immovable furniture and over high 
lintels and cornices and sliding up and down 
over draperies! 

This makes a safer home for every one from 
the crawling baby to those who breathe a higher 
air. There is no orgy of cleaning, spring and 
fall—just keeping the house clean all the time 
by a little daily cooperation with an electric 
sweeper or suction cleaner. The few movements 
it takes to empty the bag are really the only 
hand to hand conflict with dirt. 

They have much personality, these machines, 
and the housewife must choose the one of her 
heart, as well as her head, just as she would a 
motor car. Their voices vary as they sing at 
their work, the bags empty differently, some go 
off and on by hand and some by foot, some are 
more docile and steadier on their feet than 
others. Choose your own, but have one. 


Round about Kitchen and Pantry 

There are amazing electric ranges, imposing 
fireless gas stoves, and magical electric refriger- 
ators—more human than the ice man by far 
—all high ideals, but there are also smatier con- 
veniences that are every housekeeper’s birth- 
right, however small her purse; whether she 
cooks for herself or must inspire a paid servitor 
to serve the family gods of 
another—no mean task, and 
one that calls for equipment 
and cheerful surroundings. 
For if a woman does not 
love her own kitchen, she 
cannot expect some one 
else to. 

Only to illustrate this 
point: Electric fireless 
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cookers and clever bakepots are made that sit 
on top of a gas burner and act like a grown up 
oven. These save time and fuel and promote 
health and freedom, indirectly, by working 
without being watched and by supplanting the 
frying pan. 

The surest way to promote a virtuous practice 
is to make it easy and profitable. When you 
have no stones to heat, merely plug the cooker 
into the most convenient outlet, set the auto- 
matic switch, put the food in, and go out in the 
park with the baby for the afternoon—the 
temptation to serve food from the delica- 
tessen and the frying pan dwindles. The 
reversible cover permits of browning and 
baking, or of “starting something” on the 
top before putting it into the box. 

Shades of our grandmothers and the 
hanging crane, the beanpot in the fire- 
place, and the old laborious dirty coal 
and wood stove that was always “going 
out”! Contrast it with the tidy little 
electric fireless, which asks only the floor 
space of a kitchen chair and a light socket, 
to set to work and cook a meal. There 
are three heats available by merely turning 
the switch. 

The neatly covered bakepot, with its many 
utensils, will bake the casual potato or other 
vegetable for the invalid’s or the baby’s luncheon 
or will cook a meal if one desires. Women bent 
their backs before low ovens and broilers for 
many an age, but one happy day a lordly man 

in California found 
himself confronted 


by the necessity of 
cooking oven 
Ie-—™AR three times a day in 

c_¥ ’ ns . small quantities, so he 
“\y |\\» promptly raised up his 
head and invented this 


top-of-the-stove 
pot. It 


food 


little 


bake works, 
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This dish- 
washer de 
luxe (to the 
right) is at 
home ina 
white sink 
under a win- 
dow. Below 
is a dish- 
washer that 
fills and emp- 
ties itself, 
moves easily, 
and removes 
egg stains. 








and makes small bakings 
easy. 

No woman is really 
emancipated until she 
has proper knives in her 
kitchen. Twelve year old 
Johnnie has a four bladed scout knife, a small 
tool chest in itself, but mother may be peeling 
potatoes with a long-handled, dull, blunt-ended 
veteran of a knife that should be pensioned. 
Once the sound of the chopping knife was heard 
in the land; now one simply turns a wheel to 
put meat and bread and nuts through the meat 
chopper. 

There came to me the other day a set of per- 
fect knives—ten of them—with blades of every 
shape and length, strongly set and pivoted in 
smooth black handles that will never “wobble.” 
At one extreme was the broad, flexible spatula, 
borrowed from the laboratory, to turn cakes or 
lift fish or omelets with safety; a slender spatula 
for economically scraping bowls and for spread- 
ing more sandwiches with one “swipe” than a 








To the left is an electric fireless cooker in which one 
can boil, bake or roast. 
affords a heating surface for frying or starting the food. A 
time clock disconnects the current at any time you specify. 

You bake on a higher level—with fry pan ease but oven 
wholesomeness—when you set the convenient bake pots, 
shown above, over a gas burner. 


The cover is reversible and so 
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small knife could manage 
in many motions; there 
were also tiny knives with 
short handles that nestle in 
the palm and have pointed 
blades for paring; a knife 
with curved blade for 
separating the wholesome 
orange and grapefruit from 
its bitter, white skin, and 
knives of sorts for cutting 
bread, meat or cake. There 
were forks, long and short 
waisted, for spearing food 
from the boiler and holding 
it to be carved. 

It puts a real edge on 
kitchen life to have knives 
like these and, as a final 
grace, they come of stain- 
less steel, asking only for 
soap and water; no scour- 
ing, even after cutting acid 
fruits. Substituting quick, 
easy work, adaptable tools 
that are a pleasure to handle, for an irritating 
dulness that balks at its appointed task, is good 
for the nerves of any worker. “Say it with 
knives” and see how true it is. 

Thermometers, too, have come out of the 
laboratory into the kitchen, these last years, to 
change guesswork into certainty. They tell the 
cook when the oven is very hot (450 to 500 
degrees), for searing the roast to imprison the 
juices, to make the popovers pop, and the pie 
crust crisp. They tell her when it is slow (250 to 
300 degrees), for the custard or other egg dish 
that is ruined both for digestion and taste unless 
cooked slowly. They stand in the oven or hang 
on the edge of the candy, frosting, or deep fat 
pan to tell her when to “fry” without soaking 
fat, when the critical moment has come for 
removing jelly or candy. Certainty instead of 
a gamble, even quality and more digestible 
results instead of surprised relief if “it comes 
out right”—these things react on the nerves and 
digestion of both cook 4) ign 


without a Pain. 


ing of all sorts. 


and consumer and so bP PID 1D 
the thermometer serves 
the Goddess of Health 
at every turn. 





Even the manicure is 
saved, to say nothing of 
the skin and knuckles, 
when a long handled, 
self-wringing, non-flop- 
ping mop is used. “She 
stoops to conquer” is out 
of date. 

Using the right kind 
of knives puts a real 
edge on kitchen life. 








This might be called a kitchen vic- 
trola, for it sings many songs of Ache- 
less Angel Cakes and Perfect Popovers 
It is a kitchen aid, 
and does beating, chopping and mix- 
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In the side-iced refriger- 
ator the thermometer tells 
the housewife whether the 
spot beneath the ice is down 
to 40-45 degrees F., and so 
is ideal for the baby’s milk; 
certainly it should not go 
above 45 degrees, for then 
bacteria begin to flourish. 
The top chamber for vege- 
tables and fruit should not 
go above 50-55 degrees; this 
gives a good average for the 
entire box, and tells the 
owner whether she has 
spent her money for a well 
insulated box that gives the 
most coolness for the ice 
melted, or whether she has 
invested in white paint and 
nickle trimmings chiefly. 

The thermometer also 
can be used to check the 
amount of ice that gives the 
best results. Ice must melt 
to cool, so the wise woman does not wrap up 
the ice, but for the best results wraps the refrig- 
erator. Ice wrapped up is like the miser’s gold, 
of no use. It is poor economy, too, to let the ice 
get low. Nothing about the house is more essen- 
tial to the comfort, pleasure and well being of 
the family than a good refrigerator, and the 
right use and care of it. 

Use of tools was the first step of the savage 
toward power and it is the last step of the 
housekeeper toward freedom from _ routine 
drudgery. The wise woman of the house will! 
not allow herself to get the “hand and foot” 
disease. She will use the “head and _ tool” 
method, and will be a better housekeeper than 
grandmother ever dared to be, have time to cast 
a thoughtful ballot, swing a healthy golf club, 
read about what the world is doing and keep up 
with her children and husband, instead of being 
left to vegetate among the pots and pans. This 
is not theory; it is proved practice. Try it. 
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ODERN 
quackery as 
an industry 
has grown to 

the point where it is able 
to support numerous subsidiary businesses that 
cater to its needs. Especially is this true in that 
particular field of quackery commonly desig- 
nated as drugless. 

The publication known as Physical Culture 
founded by one Bernarr Macfadden is an out- 
standing example of the money that is to be 
made from catering to ignorance and furnishing 
a contact between the quack and his victims. 

Macfadden, through his publication, consist- 
ently and persistently blackguards the medical 
profession, although not always has he taken 
this attitude. In 1907, when he was run- 
ning some so-called Health Homes, physicians 
received letters signed Bernarr Macfadden 
urging them to send their patients to his self- 
styled sanatorium. 

As an inducement Macfadden offered to remit 
to any physician who would send him patients 

or victims—‘one-half of the regular fees 
charged for treatment and examination.” Possi- 
bly this proposal brought letters from phy- 
sicians that embittered Macfadden against the 
entire medical profession. His present atti- 
tude lends color to such a supposition. 


Reeks with Sex Appeal 

Physical Culture has been put forward as a 
magazine for those who think. 

The student of journalism is always sus- 
picious of a slogan of this type, whether applied 
to magazines or newspapers, for he knows that 
usually those publications that boast that they 
are prepared for people who think are actually 
edited for morons. 

Editorially, Physical Culture is devoted to 
fantastic and bizarre fads and the exploitation 
of Bernarr Macfadden. Every issue reeks with 
sex appeal. The Detroit Saturday Night has 
described Macfadden as “the bare torso king” 
and the description is apropos. 

The usual cover design is that of a woman in 
as little clothing as the law allows, so disporting 





EXPLOITING THE 


herself as to show a maximum amount of 
nudity compatible with retention of second 
class mailing privileges. 

Within the cover one finds the same theme 
played up. Women in tights, women in bathing 
suits, women with little on but beads, all dished 
up to appeal to the pornographic tastes of the 
male. Nor is the female neglected. Macfadden 
himself in various stages of undress and vari- 
ous other supermen with little on but a sur- 
cingle doubtless attract many quarters from 
girls and women who feel the biologic urge. 

Macfadden seems to reject even the most 
axiomatic facts of medical science. Appealing 
to the ignorant and the faddist, Physical Culture 
naturally opposes vaccination. A year or two 
ago it ran two articles credited to “Graham W. 
Desbrow, M.D.”; one was entitled “Vaccination 
Killed My Two Sisters” and the other “How 
Vaccination Causes Disease.” 

These articles were so advertised as to give 
the impression that Graham W. Desbrow was 
a physician. The facts are there is no phy- 
sician of this name and when Physical Culture’s 
misrepresentation in this matter was “called,” 
the excuse made by the editor was that the 
articles were written by a physician who 
was afraid to sign his name to them because 
the articles “would jeopardize his professional 
standing.” 

Physical Culture has at various times pub- 
lished articles by “Edwin F. Bowers, M.D.,” 
two of which featured alleged cures for loco- 
motor ataxia and syphilis by drinking milk. 
The poor sufferers from locomotor ataxia who 
wrote to Bowers after reading his articles 
immediately received advertising circulars of a 
“patent medicine” called Bioplasm (Bower) 
recommending this nostrum as a treatment. 

For years Bowers has posed as a physician; 
has suffixed his name with M.D. and has used 
printed stationery of the same style. The fact 
is Bowers is not a physician and never has 
been and the records show that he not only is 
not a graduate in medicine but never attended 
any medical college. Bowers and Desbrow are 
not the only fake M.D.’s under whose names 
articles have appeared in Physical Culture. 


Is “Patent Medicine” Paradise 


While Physical Culture is supposed to be 
unalterably opposed to the use of drugs, this, 
apparently, does not interfere with the adver- 
tising policy of that magazine in accepting 
advertisements of “patent medicines.” 
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HEALTH INTEREST 


“Physical Culture’’ Commercially Profitable 


Thus one finds in its advertising pages adver- 
tisements of Sargol, a fraud that emanated from 
Binghamton, N. Y. Although Sargol was obvi- 
ously a drug mixture, the exploiters of these 
pills seem to have had no difficulty in getting 
their advertisements into Physical Culture, 
which professed to be opposed to the use of 
drugs. Not that it was admitted in the Physical 
Culture advertisements that Sargol was a drug; 
no, it was merely “a_ scientific assimilative 
agent.” 

The facts are that the stuff had as its most 
powerful ingredient strychnin. Sargol was 
finally declared a fraud by the federal authori- 
ties, the company debarred from the United 
States mails and its exploiters fined $30,000. 

Then, we find in Physical Culture advertise- 
ments of Absorbine, Jr., a nostrum that has been 
claimed to be the “Only Remedy Known That 
Positively Cures Varicose Veins” and to have 
been recommended, in addition, for such widely 
varying conditions as rheumatism, corns, head- 
ache, goiter, dandruff and milk leg. 

Nor does this magazine turn down the adver- 
tising of Murine, which, before the food and 
drugs act penalized lying on the label, was 
declared “A Positive Cure for Sore Eyes, Red, 
Inflamed and Itching Lids.” Sanatogen, that 
glorified mixture of glycerophosphates and 
casein; Liquid Arvon, the dandruff cure; 
Breathe-O-Tol, the hayfever cure, and Ozo- 
mulsion, which you are said to need “if you are 
run down, lack of ambition and energy and are 
sasily tired; if your blood is in bad condition, 
if you suffer from chronic cough or catarrh 
or any wasting, weakening disease”—all these 
“patent medicines” are acceptable copy for the 
advertising pages of this champion of drugless 
healing. 

Have you pimples, blackheads or acne? 
Physical Culture recommends Cleartone as a 
“scientific, reliable skin lotion” said to be 
“endorsed and prescribed by physicians’—a 
talking point that would seem to be out of 
place in a magazine that holds the medical 
profession to be anathema. 

Nor does Physical Culture’s violent antago- 
nism to drugs prevent it from accepting an 
advertisement from a correspondence school of 
pharmacy. The reader is told: “There is an 
easy way to learn pharmacy right in your own 
home in spare time without losing a day or a 
dollar from your present work.” 





HIS is the first of a series of articles 
that will appear in Hyceta dis- 
cussing the manner in which the desire 
for health and the hope of relief from 
suffering and disease are exploited by 
the promoters of peculiar cults and fads. 
The present article deals with the | 
advertising matter carried by Physical _ | 
Culture, the chief of the Bernarr Macfad- | 
den publications. 
Future articles will deal not only with — | 
the Macfadden periodicals but also with | 
all of the prophets of nondescript cults | 
that thrive on the delusions they create | 
in the minds of the sick. 








It is surprising how many “easy ways” 
Physical Culture offers in various lines. It 
specializes in advertising short-cuts to multi- 
tudinous accomplishments. Should you want 
to be a “jazz artist,” sign your name on the 
dotted line in one of the Physical Culture adver- 
tisements and you will “quickly learn to play 
your favorite instrument in spare time at 
home.” 

Specializes on “Easy Ways” 

Do you wish to become a “real estate special- 
ist”? Physical Culture has an advertiser who 
claims to have made $100,000 in less than five 
years and on a capital of less than $5. This 
gentleman is willing to teach you the secret of 
his success for a consideration. 

Possibly you would like to know how to 
dance. According to Physical Culture “you can 
learn to dance in one evening.” 

Are you desirous of becoming a _ virtuoso? 
Nothing simpler. Under the heading “Paderew- 
ski’s Glorious Art Made Easy” we learn (from 
Physical Culture) that by sending for a certain 
“Professor’s” book one will have unfolded “the 
secret of piano technic.” It seems that the “pro- 
fessor” has made a “very important scientific 
discovery’—‘“a method based on the secret of 
Paderewski’s greatness.” As a result, he is able 
to teach you by mail how “to play the piano 
with the skill and touch of a master.” 

Or does advertising interest you? Through 
Physical Culture you can be put in touch with 
a concern that will teach you “quickly by mail” 
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Excess Weight 


REDUCED 


By New Drugless Method. 


TRUE SUCCESS AT LAST 
Double Chin Vanishes. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE'S ADVERTISERS 13a 24a 
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What a Handsome Couple! 


Perhaps you yourself have envied the rounded 


of such figures as these—graceful, well-developed, splendidly 









beauty 






















| healthful—you see them at every bathing beach—admired by all. 


Perhaps you dread to don your bathing suit 
because of your own painful thinness—you 
wonder bitterly why you are thin—you eat 
good food and plenty of it—but somehow you 
can't gain flesh—why is it? 

You are thin doubtless because the flesh-pro- 
ducing elements in your food pass away from 
your body instead of being retained to build it up 
—your system lacks the power of proper assim- 
ilation—a dozen meals a day will not increase 
your weight—they will only add to the loss. 

You need something to stop this waste— 


and carried to the parts of the body where they 
are most needed to nourish and build it up. 

As your semi-starved body gains in flesh 
and rounds out to its normal beautiful propor- 
tions you will find yourself improving wonder- 
fully in looks, in vitality and in vigor. 

It costs you nothing to prove our statements. 

FREE—sS0c. PACKAGE—FREE 

If we did not feel that Sargol would help you 
we wou'd not offer this full-size package, for 
which your druggist would charge you 50c. Cut 
out the corner coupon and return it to us to-day 





1 Will Send This Booklet to You at My Expense. 
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SARGOL combines with the sugars, starches, derful flesh builder that has made thou- , I MP had to do was to remove the cause, and I swear under 
é ds > f » -avie oath, that 4 my simple method, without drugs, medicine, harm- 
fats and albumenoids in your food in such a sands of men and women heavier, / Oat tine oF starvation diet, I reduced my weight 37 pounds 


arantee that I can do the same for you. I 
do not use medicin kind or worthless stuff to rub om the 


« 
Fs body, but a simple home treatment; even a child can use it with- 
FREE out harm Through this marvelous combination home eo 
SARGOL ment, | succeeded secomee 7 had found the right way. ‘ 
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201 U HERALD BUILDING, BINGHAM TON, NEW YORK ai do that until I had taken off 37 pounds of my ponderous weight 
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What a Prominent Physician Says About Sargol you will permit me to tell you how to reduce your weight nature's 
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PA rHIS COUPON t have yrinted 8 booklet for you entitled 
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es . t to peri ntly reduce your weight any amount up to 70 
most cases of malnutrition, thus assuring a rapid recovery from package of Sargol if Decade, without harmtul ex rel arcation det, drame or 
all wasting diseases. Chemical tests prove it to be free from Pa mailed to The Sargol Com- 


or 
medicines py wr my book “Welght Reduction Without 
: Drug s. ~tJ 1. e the eotine and I will be glad to send it 
all narcotics or poison. J pany. 201- U Herald Building 
DR. HARE CUDDY , 4 . 
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Formerly Hon. Staff Physician, St. Luke's Hospital, Michigan. Jf Binghamton, New York. 





way that they are readily absorbed by the blood _ healthier and happier. 


THE SARGOL COMPANY 


“Weight Reduct 
I have prescribed Sargol and am exceedingly satisfied with results. elght Reduction 


It contains all the essentials for flesh forming, is of high value in a 
§0c. 
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Five advertisements (reduced) that appeared in “Physical Culture.” Each concern advertised 
has been declared a fraud by the government. The Sargol fake contained strychnin—yet “Phys- 
ical Culture” professes to be opposed to the use of drugs! The Oxypathor exploiter was shut out 
of the mails and sent to the penitentiary. “We stand back of our Advertisers.” How far back? i 
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how to learn the business of advertising. “As 
much as from $75 to $100 a week frequently 
paid beginners,” is the lure. 

Have you the urge to become a “Ding,” 
McCutcheon or a Briggs? To “Become a high- 
salaried cartoonist—one of the easiest, pleasant- 
est and best paid of all businesses” just write 
to the concern that is advertised in Physical 
Cullure, get the new free book “How to 
Become a Cartoonist” and soon you will be 
sarning “$100 a week for work that is play.” 

A “Beauty Culture Course at Home” will put 
you in a position to “earn $40 to $75 a week,” 
will give you a handsome “authorized diploma” 
and “in eight weeks’ easy lessons make you 
expert in all branches, massage, marcel, mani- 
cure, packs, dyeing, bleach, waves, skin work, 
etc.” “Skin work” seems appropriate! 

These are but a few of the attainments that 
one can develop on the mail order plan by 
answering advertisements in Physical Culture. 
Just as e% asily can one become a “railway traffic 
inspector” with a position guaranteed; an “illus- 
trator” earning from $200 to $500 a month and 
more; a “short story writer’—“one pupil has 
sarned over $5,000 writing in his spare time” 
(Ring Lardner please note!). A boxer and 
wrestler “teaches you the fine points of hitting, 
guarding, ducking, clinching, foot work with 
pep, blows and guards of the world’s greatest 
boxers”—and “all for the sensational price of 


$1.67.” 
Why Be Bald? 

But where Physical Culture’s advertising 
pages shine most brightly is in the space that 
it sells to the supermen who purchase full page 
and sometimes double page spreads to inform a 
gullible public what they can do and how easily 
they do it. 

The Alois Merke Institute will grow “new 
hair for you in 30 days—or no cost.” Should 
you be a baldheaded skeptic, turn to another 
page of the same issue and notice that Bernarr 
Macfadden himself has a discovery for sale that 
not only prevents “the further loss of hair” but 
in a comparatively short time makes hair grow 
again. If still unconvinced another page intro- 
duces the Modern Vacuum Cap Company with 
a device that grows hair when “used a few 
minutes daily.” How absurd for people to con- 
tinue going around unthatched! 

Do you seek the svelte form? Physical Cul- 
ture tells its “outsize” readers that Dr. Walter’s 
“rubber reducing garments” will reduce the 
entire body or any part “without dieting by 
dissolving the fat through perspiration.” But the 
same issue also advertises Macfadden’s book 
“How to Reduce Weight” and this advertise- 
ment declares emphatically that “fat cannot be 
sweated out” and “it cannot be squeezed out 
by rubber bands or corsets.” Evidently some- 
body has lied in print. 

Then those who are “dying by 
whose life has “become unbearable” 


degrees,” 
and whose 


your 
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Popular Educational Food Campaign | 


Free: Four Booklets Which Have Taught Many 
People to Cure Themselves. 
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Reduced facsimiles of advertisements of two 
more fakes that appeared in their time in 
“Physical Culture.” They were later declared 


debarred 


frauds by the federal authorities and 
saw il in 


from the use of the mails. “Say, ‘1 
“Physical Culture.’ ” 


“health and vitality are gone” are appealed to 
by “Dr.” Benedict Lust, who has “discovered 
remarkable treatment” which is “a miracle of 
rejuvenation.” It is the new “blood washing” 
treatment, so called because it has nothing to 
do with washing the blood but is instead a 
glorified shower bath which “will put a spring 
in your step and a flash in your eye.” 

If you don’t feel like taking an external bath, 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute will keep your blood 
pure, your heart and blood pressure normal, 
nerves relieved and your mind keen 
through its “method of internal bathing’-——a 


glorified rectal enema. 


internal or 
according to 


Should you object to either 
external bathing you can still, 
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Physical Culture, obtain the same results by 
keeping your “spine a half inch longer than it 
ordinarily would measure.” This marvel is 
accomplished by filling in a coupon from a full 
page advertisement and sending it to Mr. 
Hobart Bradstreet of Chicago, who will pro- 
vide the necessary instruction, if you will 
provide the necessary check. 

To the hard of hearing Physical Culture offers 
the Morley Phone, the Wilson Ear Drum and 
the Mega-Ear-Phone, three devices that are 
utterly worthless for the cure of deafness and 
-ach of which may be definitely dangerous. 


Some Notorious Frauds 


It is significant that some of the worst frauds 
of a medical and quasi-medical nature ever 
exploited in the United States have been accept- 
able advertising for Physical Culture. Take the 
Cartilage Company of Rochester, N. Y., for 
example. It told the reader of Physical Culture 
that by the devices it had to sell one could add 
from two to five inches to his height. The busi- 
ness was typical mail-order quackery—stock 
letters, testimonials, booklets and sliding scale 
of prices. 

Not only did the Cartilage Company swindle 
reach its victims through the advertising pages 
of Physical Culture but it also published, as 
part of its circular mat- 
ter, a letter on the sta- 
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The government showed that there was no 
faculty and that it was not an institute of 
science but was, in fact, nothing but a swindling 
mail-order scheme in which pamphlets and 
books were sold under false and fraudulent 
representation. It was put out of business. 

Then there was the Marjorie Hamilton 
Obesity Cure, which also adorned the advertis- 
ing pages of Physical Culture. This was run by 
a faker named Cunningham, who had been 
engaged in other mail-order frauds; it was 
declared a fraud and debarred from the United 
States mails when the federal authorities finally 
got around to it. 

Actina, sold by the Actina Appliance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., was a small cylindri- 
‘al affair with an opening at each end, one a 
large opening for application to the eye and the 
other a small opening to be held to the nose for 
inhalation. Inside was some absorbent ma- 
terial, soaked in a solution that gave the thing 
the odor of a decayed onion. It sold for $10 
to those who bit easily and for $5 to those who 
were hesitant. Actina was, of course, adver- 
tised in Physical Culture. It was supposed to 
cure deafness and failing eyesight; what it 
actually did was to make the eyes water and 
the nose run. The thing was declared a fraud 
by the federal authorities and debarred from 
the use of the mails. 

The self-styled food 





tionery of Physical Cul- 
ture signed “O. J. Elder” 
pufling this preposterous 
swindle. Finally the fed- 
eral authorities investi-  ) 
gated the Cartilage com- 
pany, found that it had 
mulcted the public of 
over $250,000, declared  ( 
the thing a fraud and 
closed the mails to it. 
The New York Insti- 
tute of Science—also of | 
Rochester, N. Y.—which, 
during its existence, was 
said by the federal 
authorities, who finally 
scotched it, to have 
swindled the public out 
of one and one-half 
million dollars also ad- 
vertised in Physical Cul- 
ture. This concern pur- 
ported to give a course 
in teaching how “mag- 
netic influence” and 
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WHAT IS ABSORPTION 


DID YOU EVER THINK that every 
Atom of your body comes from the earth? 
And is of the same material as the earth. 
A remarkable Amorphous Mineral has been 
found which is strictly homogenious (hav- 
ing the same composition as the body.) 
When this Mineral is applied to the body in 

| | the form of a compress the circulation of 
| | the fluids of the body (osmosis) passes into 
the compress and the disease germs are 
drawn out of.the body and absorbed into 
It cures by actually remov- 
ing from the body the cause of the disease. 
It cures without drugs and is more certain 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED 


communities are 
drugs and operations and relying on the f the 
Absorbents as the only reliable method of Go e 
Cure. We are receiving the most wonder- 
ful accounts of cures of Cancers, Tumors, 


They have cured Appendicitis, Liver, Stom- 

ach and intestinal troubles and all internal 

inflammations and Blood Poisons. 

The Toxo-Absorbents Are Adapted to reach 

Every Organ of the Human Body 

Some of the most satisfactory cures have been 

made in cases of Throat, Lung and Female disorders. 

If life and health are dear to you, send for our book 

| We want no cases we cannot cure. 


Toxo-Absorbent Co., 13 Church St., Rochester, N.Y. 


expert, G. H. Brinkler, 
naturally couldn’t get 
along without advertis- 
ing in Physical Culture. 
Brinkler pretended to 
treat and cure any dis- 
ease by prescribing a 
particular diet for the 
individual suffering from 
that disease. Although 
Brinkler was not a phy- 
sician, a pharmacist or a 
chemist, yet, until the 

| federal authorities de- 
discarding barred him from the use 
United States 
mails, he obtained money 
from people for opinions 
that he expressed on 
medicine, pharmacy and 
chemistry. 

Some of what we have 
called the “Oxy fakes” 
or “gas-pipe cures,” all 
of which have been de- 
clared swindles by the 
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“hypnotic power” might 
be attained. Those who 
answered the advertise- 


cruel and_ vicious 
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= ban his type. 
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Of all medical swindles none is more 
than fake cures for 
The Toxo-Absorbent fraud was of 
It advertised in “Physical Cul- 
The government declared it a fraud 
and debarred it from the mails. was the 


government and put out 
of business, were adver- 
tised in their time in 
Physical Culture. The 
original gas-pipe fake 
Oxydonor de- 
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INCREASE Your MeEIcHtT 
BROADEN Your SHOULDERS 


ANYONE RE nO’ Perfect Figure 


YOU can add from 2 to § inches to your height, broaden your 
shoulders, and increase your chest measure rents by the simple 
harmless and practical invention of a business man 

Neither operation, electricity nor drugs are needed to secure 
these happy results. It causes NO PAIN, NO TROUBLE and 
necessitates NO LOSS OF TIME or detention from business. Any- 
one, young or old of either sex, can successfully use this treat 
ment in the privacy of their own home. Eminent doctors, 
scientists and gymnasium directors have endorsed it. Leading 
colleges and universities have adopted it. It 1s impossible for 
anyone to use this method without obtaining marvelous results 


FREE TO ANYONE 


Exactly how it is done is explained in an intensely interesting 
book, beautifully illustrated from life, which the inventor will 
send absolutely free of charge to all who ask for it. If you 
would like to increase your height and secure a perfect figure, 
if you want to overcome the embarrassment of being short and 
stunted; if you desire to secure all the advantages of being tall, 
write today for this free book, which will be sent you by return 
mail, free of all charge, in a plain package. Do not delay but 
learn the secret at once. Simply address 


CARTILAGE CO., 137* Unity Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 





We stand back of our Advertisers—Say “I saw it in Physical Culture.” 














The Cartilage Company was a swindle that cheated the 
public out of one quarter million dollars. It obtained its 
victims through the pages of “Physical Culture” and such other 
publications as would accept its advertising. 
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authorities and denied the use of 
the mails. 

These are but some of the multi 
tudinous frauds, fakes or fads that 
crowd the advertising pages of 
Physical Culture. The astounding 
thing is that the public will swallow 
such amazing nonsense and make 
it profitable for these fakers to pay 
the advertising rates charged by the 
Macfadden publication. 

One who makes a study of the 
advertising pages of Physical Cul- 
lure finds himself in “a veritable 
goblin realm of fakery, peopled with 
monstrous myths.” There seems to 
be no limit to the gullibility of the 
public when it goes into the market 
to purchase relief from suffering. 

The amount of harm that Phys- 
ical Culture does is incalculable. 
Not only do its advertising pages 
inevitably tend to destroy public 
confidence in the printed word but 
its editorial pages pervert public 


vised by that Nestor of the quacks, Hercules intelligence on matters pertaining to scientific 


Sanche, who advertised in Physical Culture. medicine and promulgate doctrines that have a 
His Oxydonor was the first of the gas-pipe fakes pernicious effect on public health. 


and consisted of a nickel-plated piece 


-_—_——_——_., 





of brass tubing filled with inert 
material and having attached to one 
end a flexible wire at the free end 
of which was a small disc with an 
: elastic band or buckle so that it could 
; be fastened to the wrist or ankle, or 
both, of the user. 
: The Oxydonor, when thus con- 
nected with the human “sucker” was (Copy) 
placed in cold water and, it was 
claimed, generated a force (that no 
one but Sanche knew anything about) 
which caused the human body to 
absorb oxygen from the air and thus 
cure every human ill. Sanche was 
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put out of business in February, 1916. Bear Sirs 

There were several imitations of We have your letter of January 7th making inquiry in re- 
the Sanche fake, the Oxygenator, later gerd to theGartiiage Co,)ot Rochester, N. Y. Will say that 
called the Oxypathor, being one of this Company has been successful with their apparatus in in- 
the most widely advertised. It was creasing the height of thousands of people. The writer knows of 
pushed by a man named Moses, who several persons who have used the Cartilage System with ex- 
was found guilty of using the mails cellent results. Of course, we cannot guarantee absolutely 
for fraudulent purposes and was not that the use of the Cartilage System will enable you to in- 


only debarred from the postal privi- 
leges, but was sent to the federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta. Both the 
Oxygenator and the Oxypathor were 
advertised in Physical Culture. 

One should not forget, too, the 
cruelly fraudulent cancer cure. Toxo- 


et 
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Columbus W. E. Pittman, 


Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 


crease your height three or four inches, but we can guarantee 
that you will receive beneficial results. The-emercises which 


go with this System are excellent and well worth the price asked. 


©. J. Elder, Manager 
2078 Metropolitan Bidg., Hew York 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 14, 100% 


Very truly yours, 


Physical Culture, 





(signed) 0. J. Elder. 





Absorbent, which was accepted by the 
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advertising department of Physical Not only did “Physical Caltare’ accept the advertisements 
Cult hi : : i of the Cartilage Company, but it also seems to have given the 
ure and which in due time was concern a puff which was immediately capitalized by being 


declared a swindle by the federal reproduced in facsimile and sent out broadcast. 
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“The Best Thing I Ever Did for My Health’’ 


AYBE it was building a_ sleeping 
porch? Or going into the army? 
Or buying a cow? Or having your 
teeth pulled? 

It may have been sacrificing your tonsils, 
taking up golf, laying off coffee, buying an 
alarm clock, hoeing in the garden, taking in 
washing. 

Again, some purely negative happening, such 
as falling downstairs, contracting typhoid fever, 
being run over by a motor car, or serving a 
jail sentence, may have resulted in some new 
mode of living that brings new health and 


physical, health may serve as a basis for your 
letter. It may be that you have conquered some 
bad mental habit, such as day dreaming, failure 
to face facts, an imaginary physical ailment, 
or supersensitiveness. By eradicating such a 
habit, you have molded for yourself a healthy 
personality. That surely is a suggestion worth 
passing on. 

The prize letter contest is open to every one, 
regardless of age or educational attainments. 
Professional people, school children, house- 
wives, laborers—all who have found some 
intelligent way to secure and maintain good 


vitality. 


One of the quaintest and homeliest things 


David Harum said 
was: “A reasonable 
number of fleas is good 
for a dog,—they keep 
him from broqding too 
much on beitig a dog.” 
Perhaps you’ were 
brooding too much 
about yourself and 
your pet ailments. 
What did you do to 
shake “Mr. Lugubri- 
ous Blue” and become 
“Mr. Smiley Glad”? 
Did you change your 
glasses from blue to 
rose colored lenses? 
Did you try looking for 
a bluebird instead of a 
blackbird ? 

If you once lacked 
health and now have 
it, if you awake with 
joy in your heart in- 
stead of a bad taste in 
your mouth, you have 
something to tell your 
neighbor about. 

“The Best Thing I 
Ever Did for My 
Health” is the first sub- 
ject for a series of 
prize letters that 
HyGe1a will publish by 
and for its readers. If 
you have found one of 
the secrets of good 
health, you will want 
to share it with others; 
you can do that on a 
large scale through 
this magazine. 

Mental, as well as 


health—stand an equal chance at one of the 











“Sittin on the World’”’ 


F YOU are in good health, you are in 
good spirits. It is the fellow brim- 

ming over with vitality who is “sittin’ on 
the world.” 

Not every one is born healthy, nor does 
every one have health thrust upon him. 
It is those who have achieved health for 
themselves that value it most highly. To 
those HyGeia appeals in inaugurating its 
prize letter contest in the New Year’s 
issue for 1925. 

The subject for the January letter is 
“The Best Thing I Ever Did for My 
Health.” For the three best letters sub- 
mitted on this subject, HyGeta will give 
‘ash awards as follows: 

First prize letter, $25. 
Second prize letter, $10. 
Third prize letter, $5. 

‘Additional letters, considered worth pub- 
lishing will receive recognition by a year’s 
subscription to HyYGEIA. | 

Any individual, young or old, is eligi- 
ble for the contest. Letters must not 
exceed 500 words in length. Write 
legibly on one side of the paper only. 
Letters should reach the contest editor 
on or before November 25, 1924. The 
prizewinning letters will be published, 
but the writer’s name will be withheld 
if he so requests. 

Letters should be addressed to: 
HYGEIA Conrtest Eprror, American Med- 
ical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 











prizes. The letters printed that do not receive 


a money prize will re- 
ceive recognition in 
the form of a year’s 
subscription to HYGEIA. 

Letters, according 
to the rules in the 
accompanying box, 
should be limited to 
500 words. The three 
prizewinners will be 
published, as will 
possibly several other 
worthy letters, pro- 
vided space permits. 

All letters submitted 
in the competition 
must reach the Contest 
Editor on or _ before 
November 25. If the 
writer expresses a de- 
sire to have his name 
withheld, upon publi- 
‘ation, and his own or 
fictitious initials ap- 
pended, this will be 
done. 


If you have lost 
health and regained it, 
if you have progressed 
from the “fairly well, 
thank you” or “so-so” 
to “very well indeed, 
thank you” or “fine 
and dandy,” tell 
HyGerA readers about 
it. 

It will make you 
happy to spread the 
health gospel and will 
make them happy to 
read how you attained 
one of life’s greatest 
goals—Good Health. 
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Water—Instde and Out 


L. D. HUBBARD 


F ALL common household necessities, 

nothing has received so much atten- 

tion from the medical man as water— 

hot, cold and frozen. Popular medical 
literature abounds in admonitions to drink 
water to “flush the kidneys,” regulate the 
bowels, dilute the gastric juice and so on. One 
is urged to drink it hot or cold, morning, 
evening, before meals, after meals and even at 
meals. Apparently it has wonderful reducing 
properties and occasionally one sees it advised 
as a means of increasing weight. Advertising 
pages feature the wonders of water, but usually 
with the addition of a few spoonfuls of some- 
thing one can buy in a bottle for a few dollars, 
which addition is indispensable to the business 
prosperity of the advertiser. 

The value of water as a household remedy 
is, however, often underestimated. Because 
it is always obtainable it is looked upon with 
scorn until officially mentioned by the physician. 
Of its innumerable uses in actual illness, the 
writer has nothing to say at present, but of its 
application to trivial discomforts, volumes might 
be written. 

Many states of mind and body bring distress 
to the average individual but are never taken 
up with the physician because of their insignifi- 
cant nature. But the relief brought about by 
some simple home remedy more than repays 
the sufferer for the time and trouble involved. 

First, as to water inside. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to discourse at length on the necessity of 
drinking water. Various fads are in vogue as 
to the where and how of the process, but so 
long as an adequate amount is drunk during the 
day, the result is advantageous whether it be 
hot or cold. 

For the normal person there is no time of the 
day or night when it is harmful to 
drink water. The first thing in the 
morning probably ranks first in 
value because the water washes 
out any residuum from the preced- 
ing day and stimulates a flow of 
gastric juice in readiness to receive 
breakfast. Water taken during 
meals has the advantage of 
hastening absorption of food and 
increasing the rapidity and 
thoroughness of digestion. Taken 
after and between meals, water is 
neither harmful nor particularly beneficial. At 
least two quarts of water should be taken in the 
course of the day, due allowance being made for 
beverages which consist chiefly of water. 





Hot water has one marked advantage over 
cold—it sets up active peristalsis in the stomach. 
Therefore a glass of water as hot as can be borne 
without discomfort will often relieve a gas- 

distended stomach promptly 
i and effectually without the 
) addition of the time-honored 
/ soda, ginger or pepper. 
The muscular contractions 
started by the heat in the 
stomach pass on downward 
throughout the intestine and 
thus the hot water does its 
bit toward overcoming that frequent complaint, 
constipation. 

Another less well known but no less valuable 
use of hot water is in the alleviation of men- 
strual pains. The application of hot water 
bottles and hot fomentations is common enough 
but the matter of drinking a generous quantity 
of hot water is frequently overlooked. Certain 
types of headache may be relieved by drinking 
hot water in the absence of any more permanent 
means of relief. 

But it is water applied externally that is most 
often overlooked. Fortunately the hot water 
bottle is an honored member of almost every 
household and does not need remark. The ice 
‘ap is less familiar in many homes. It is a very 
necessary article, however, in many conditions. 
Take, for instance, the matter of a swollen jaw 
following a tooth extraction. Pain and swelling 
will both subside more promptly under a cold 
rather than a hot application. Nothing is so 
soothing to a sore and aching throat as a small, 
comfortably adjusted ice bag, and the intoler- 
able itching of a poison ivy rash is soon dead- 
ened by a cold application. 





Soothes Tired Feet 

The problem of aching and burning feet is a 
serious one with a vast multitude of women who 
are forced by circumstances to stand or walk 
all day, whatever the weather. To relieve the 
burning and itching of swollen feet in the 
summer, they should be soaked a few minutes in 
hot water, and then put into cold, rubbed 
briskly, dried thoroughly and powdered. it 
sounds simple but it works. 

The great value of water applied externally in 
large quantities, in other words, the bath, is only 
too often overlooked; not the cleansing bath, 
for that is a matter only of individual taste and 
discretion. One’s ideas of such baths may range 
from daily scented ablutions in sunken marble 
pools to a Saturday night laundering in the 
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family tub and no serious harm done. But these 
baths are more for the benefit of society than 
for the individual. 

Every one knows the relaxation and comfort 
that come to overexercised muscles from a hot 
soak. Nothing takes the kink out like hot water. 
But such a hot bath needs to be 
followed by a brief cold shower 
to close the dilated surface 
vessels. 

There is nothing so conducive 
to clear thinking as a hot bath— 
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The bath of greatest comfort is the warm 
bath, neither hot nor cool, a little above body 
temperature. This is the sedative bath, the bath 
that relieves “that tired feeling,” that takes the 
kinks out of nerves and that prepares one for a 
quiet sleep. It is the remedy par excellence for 
insomnia, for nervous headaches, 
for fidgety feelings. Its length 
may be limited by nothing but 
the time at the individual’s dis- 
posal. It relaxes, calms and 
soothes. 

With the patient in the recum- 





steaming hot, as hot as can be 
borne and then a little hotter. If 


bent position the water should 








you have a problem to solve, get 
into the bath tub and turn on the 
hot water but be sure a paper 
and pencil are within reach so 
that you will not lose the brilliant ideas that 
are sure to come. Such a bath is weakening, 
and would be exhausting to some people, but 
used in an emergency, it is well worth while. 
Cold baths have their place, plunge, shower 
or sponge, and their effect is tonic and invigor- 
ating. They are, however, largely a matter of 
personal preference, and their great value to the 
majority of mankind is to open sleepy eyes each 
morning. Taken for cooling purposes, the bath 
should be tepid rather than cold as the reaction 
from a cold bath leaves a healthy person warm. 





come as far up to the neck as 
possible. 

If the weather is hot, a cold 
application should be placed on 
the forehead. To one making frequent use of 
this treatment, a rubber covered pillow is a 
source of additional comfort. Such a bath is 
the delight of a child irritated by a long 
enforced stay indoors or a protracted convales- 
cence. All children like to play in water, and 
to be in it as well as play in it makes the bath 
a pleasure and not a punishment. 

There is no limit to the uses of water inside 
and out, but it is hoped that some suggestions 
have been offered here which may bring its less 
known advantages to attention. 





to be ugly? 


ID you ever see a person who wanted 


| 
| Beauty Plus | 
| 


There are those who scorn riches and 
those who scorn fame, but no right- 


minded person deliberately sets out to 


| make himself unattractive or repulsive | 


to the sight. 


There are many types of beauty, each | 
different in appeal, but, according to 
twentieth century standards, there is no 


beauty minus health. 
added, or beauty fails to register. | 
through a new department 
beginning in the next issue, is going to 


HYGEIA, 


Health must be 


guide its readers to healthful beauty. 
In its monthly beauty talks and in its | 
answers to beauty questions, HyGe1a will | 


furnish an entirely new kind of service 
and women readers—an 
up-to-the-minute, strictly scientific serv- 
ice that will call into activity the lead- 
ing medical authorities of the country. 


both to men 
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T WILL interest and perhaps startle 

some persons to know that there are in 

the United States today something over 

200,000 feebleminded individuals, nine 
tenths of whom are at large. From among 
their number are recruited 25 per cent. of the 
criminal class, 40 per cent. of the prostitutes and 
50 per cent. of the inmates of almshouses. 

Two general methods for the improving of 
mankind exist: improving the individual, and 
improving the race. Improving the individual! 
means making the best of one’s heritage by edu- 
cation and environment. This is euthenics, the 
science of learning to live well. Improving the 
race depends on many factors which together 
constitute eugenics, the science of being well 
born. 

Just as the medical student is taught in the 
consideration of any preventable disease that 
the best treatment is the prevention of the dis- 
ease, or prophylaxis, so there is a large field 
of prophylaxis in minimizing the prenatal prob- 
lem. Sociologically speaking, prophylaxis in 
this field is possible in three ways, the first of 
which is prevention of the birth of the unfit. 


An Experiment in Breeding 


In novels, marriage is the climax of courtship; 
in law, marriage is considered as two lines of 
property descent; in society, marriage fixes a 
certain social status; in eugenics, marriage is an 
experiment in breeding. Practical eugenics is 
being attempted in many states by discrimi- 
nating marriage laws. Paupers, habitual drunk- 
ards, those infected with venereal disease, the 
feebleminded, the idiot, and the insane are for- 
bidden to participate in marriage in some states. 
Unfortunately, there are two loopholes—illegiti- 


Trowbridge 


Intelligent Child Bearing 


JOSEPH L. BAER 


macy, which occurs most commonly among the 
less desirable types, and the compulsory mar- 
riage laws of some states, which likewise enforce 
mating between types usually undesirable. 

Surgical sterilization by law is easily and 
harmlessly carried out in the male, but the adop- 
tion of this procedure has made little progress 
so far. 

One very excellent practical measure is the 
segregation of defectives by sexes. Only too 
frequently does it happen in this country that in 
institutions for defectives, births occur that are 
obviously due to conception after commitment 
to the institution. A very interesting experiment 
was worked out in northern Italy in the Province 
of Aosta, where for many decades the popu- 
lation was burdened with goitrous types of 
cretins. These are all feebleminded individuals. 
Finally, in 1890, strict sexual segregation was 
inaugurated and in 1910 the goitrous cretin had 
almost entirely disappeared from the province. 

There can be no doubt that laws will never 
promote eugenics. The best method is the 
development of a public sentiment by a cam- 
paign of education that will arouse the imagina- 
tion of the people and make them realize the 
real advantages in suitable matings. This public 
sentiment exists already with regard to incest 
(mating between close blood relatives), idiocy 
and insanity, and miscegenation (intermarriage 
between widely different races). 

The second method of birth control, or of 
applying prophylaxis to prenatal care, is the pre- 
vention of conception when it is medically or 
economically justifiable. Undoubtedly it is true 
that many thoughtful medical men are agreed 
that a woman suffering from chronic heart dis- 
ease, from active pulmonary tuberculosis, from 
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severe exophthalmic goiter, or from advanced 
disease of the kidney, is entitled to such infor- 
mation at the hands of her physician as will 
keep her from conceiving. Among the large 
group of social workers, a very considerable 
majority is of the opinion that the poverty- 
stricken mother of five or six young children 
with a husband unwilling or unfit to work is 
likewise entitled to this same information. 


Encouraging Proper Matings 

The third method is a positive one. It con- 
sists in encouraging mating among the fit: by 
subsidies, as is practiced in England today, 
where the working woman in late pregnancy 
and early childbed convalescence receives finan- 
cial aid from the government; by enlarging the 
individual’s opportunity through improvement 
of homes, schools and individual environment; 
by prevention of war waste, since it is obvious 
that war destroys those most fitted for mating 
and leaves behind the less fit; and, lastly, by 
removing the social hindrances, for example, 
the late marriage of the professional person and 
the late marriage or failure to marry on the 
part of the school teacher or nurse. 

Now let us consider what are the known facts 
that justify the demand for improvement in pre- 
natal and natal care. The maternal mortality in 
the United States in 1919 was 74 per 10,000 and 
in 1921, 68 per 10,000. These figures were 
obtained in what is known as the registration 
area. The registration area comprises 29 states 
which have good laws, and 16 which have fair 
laws, leaving 3 with no laws. 

This mortality figure places the United States 
seventeenth in the list of the civilized countries 
of the world. Italy has a death rate of 22 per 
10,000; Norway and Sweden 28, Prussia 35, 
Japan 35, England and Wales 44, and France 46. 
Obviously there is something radically wrong. 
It would seem that the fault lies with low grade 
obstetrics and the absence of progress in pre- 
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specialists in the clinics from which they were 
graduated. In this country there is absolutely 
no control over them. 

Not only must the question of maternal mor- 
tality be considered but maternal morbidity as 
well. Morbidity means an illness more or less 
disabling. In a statistical study made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 575,000 
cases of disabling illnesses, 2.5 per cent. were 
found to be “sickness due to normal childbirth.” 
These figures would seem to justify intensive 
efforts on our part to improve prenatal and 
natal care. 

The frequency of criminal abortion is a sad 
commentary on the quality of obstetric care 
received by the women of this country. Pre- 
natal, natal and postnatal care would be educa- 
tional and would safeguard thousands from the 
risks they otherwise incur. In the coroner’s 


office in Chicago over 400 physicians and mid- 
wives known to be doing criminal abortions are 
listed without the hope of successful prosecution. 


What Chicago Is Doing 

To improve prenatal and natal care in Chi- 
cago two groups have been working for many 
years. One is a hospital group, of which the 
prenatal service of the Lying-In Hospital, the 
outpatient department of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, and the Michael Reese Hospital are best 
known. The other group is represented by com- 
munity agencies, through which only prenatal 
care is given, with no control of labor itself. 
Of these there are two, the Infant Welfare 
Society and the Chicago health department. 
The Infant Welfare Society was organized 
primarily for the care of young infants. Then 
it reached out into the field of somewhat older 
children up to school age, and finally the pedia- 
tricians (specialists in diseases of children) saw 
that the mortality percentages being obtained 
were as low as those of infant welfare organiza- 
tions anywhere with the exception of infants in 





natal care. Apparently this 
places the responsibility en- 
tirely at the door of the 
doctor, but it should be 
understood that there were 
in the United States in the 
1920 census over 5,000 mid- 
wives. 

It is estimated by Mr. 
Michael Davis, an authority 
on hospital and dispensary 
problems, that over 30 per 
cent. of all confinements in 
this country are conducted 
by professional and amateur 
midwives. The professional 
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the first three months of 
life. The pediatricians are 
entitled to the credit for 
inaugurating prenatal activi- 
ties in this organization and 
for pointing out that the first 
three months of an infant’s 
life are good or bad in direct 
proportion to the kind of 
prenatal care the mother 
had received. Today the In- 
fant Welfare Society has 
seven prenatal stations 
manned by men and women 
physicians specially trained 


= in obstetrics and served by 








midwives are almost all for- 
eign born and foreign 
trained. Abroad they are 
under strict supervision by 


Maternity mortality rates 
birth registration 
The exceptionally high rate in 1918 
was due to the influenza epidemic. 


Harper & Brothers 


in U. S. 
1915--21. 


nurses specially trained. 
Their clientele is gradually 
but steadily increasing. 

The health department 


area, 
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under the able direction of Commissioner 
Bundesen, has established six prenatal sta- 
tions similarly manned and well conducted. 

The following outline of suggestions for preg- 
nant women is fairly representative of ‘the 
advice given by careful obstetricians to their 
private clientele. 


Details of Prenatal Care 


1. Consult the physician as early as possible 
in pregnancy to avoid complications that may 
arise. The pregnancy may be in a tube instead 
of in the uterus, in which case rupture and fatal 
internal hemorrhage may occur, or the uterus 
may be bound down by adhesions in an unfavor- 
able position which may lead to miscarriage. 
Or there may be grave but unrecognized kidney 
disease, heart disease, pulmonary tuberculosis 
or exophthalmic goiter, all of which under 
proper treatment might be compatible with a 
safe pregnancy. 

2. Go to the doctor's office once a month 
unless otherwise instructed. This enables the 
physician to keep track of the rate of growth 
of the uterus, of the blood pressure, and the 
increase in weight, and to give such instruc- 
tions as may apply from time to time. 

3. Take a written list of questions to avoid 
forgetting any. Make note of first day of feeling 
life. The advantage of noting quickening is as 
an aid in the more accurate calculation of the 
time when labor may be expected. It is some- 
times desirable to bring on labor two to three 
weeks ahead of the full period of gestation. 

4. Avoid excitement, late hours, worry and 
any form of nervous strain. 

5. Be properly clothed at all times—avoid 
tight corsets, round garters and French heels. 
Tight corsets are obviously bad, round garters 
make varicose veins worse, and French heels 
tip the body forward and are directly con- 
trary to the normal posture of a pregnant 
woman, who tends unconsciously to lean back- 
ward to preserve her balance. 

6. Exercise daily in moderation, walking 
preferred. 

7. Avoid long journeys by automobile, train 
or steamer unless necessary. Many miscarriages 
are directly traceable to jolts, which result in a 
separation of the afterbirth from its point of 
attachment. 

8. Take a daily warm bath, preferably in the 
evening before retiring. Cold showers are not 
advisable. 

9. Cleanse the nipples daily in the second 
half of pregnancy. Under the crusts which 
form on the nipple bacteria flourish and are 
one of the sources of breast abscess. 

10. Have no prolonged dental work done until 
after the sixteenth week of pregnancy, and 
thereafter only necessary work, the dentist being 
informed of the pregnancy. Infected teeth 
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should be cleared up, but painful or prolonged 
work predisposes to miscarriage, and permanent 
work which can be postponed is more likely to 
be permanent in the absence of pregnancy. 

11. Eat moderately at all times, sparingly of 
meats, and if possible drink six glasses of water 
daily between meals. Avoid alcoholics and 
highly seasoned foods. The slogan that a preg- 
nant women must eat for two is wrong and 
undesirable. 

12. Free evacuation daily is most essential. 
If insufficient take mineral oil, milk of magnesia, 
aromatic cascara or any other laxative that does 
not gripe. It is advisable when cleansing one’s 
self after an evacuation to cleanse the parts by 
wiping backward, not forward, in order to pre- 
vent contamination of the genitals. This applies 
at all times, whether pregnancy exists or not. 

13. Send a three ounce specimen of morning 
urine. 

14. Marital relations should be omitted during 
the week in each month when menses should 
have occurred. Spontaneous miscarriages are 
proverbially common at three months, but like- 
wise more prone to occur at the times of missed 
periods, and are frequently traceable to the 
above cause. 


During Last Six Weeks 

1. Avoid touring over rough roads, tennis or 
any other violent exercise. 

2. Daily baths are permitted in first confine- 
ment cases only. In others only showers or 
sponging should be taken in the last two weeks. 
In women who have borne a child previously 
the parts gape sufficiently so that bath water 
may find its way into the vagina. 

3. Rub, and pull nipples out, three times daily 
with clean, dry fingers, or scour with a dry 
crash towel. Many obstetricians recommend the 
use of alcohol or tannic acid solutions to harden 
the nipple. Others recommend oils and oint- 
ments to soften the nipples. The above serves 
as a mechanical toughening process. 

4. A diet should be prescribed, and individual 
cases treated on their merits. Those with 
kidney involvement are usually forbidden all 
forms of albuminous foods such as meat, includ- 
ing poultry, fish and eggs. Overweight women 
are kept on a reducing diet. Those with marked 
constipation symptoms are given appropriate 
vegetable and fruit diets. 

5. No marital relations nor vaginal douches. 
The parts must be kept free from any possible 
infection by contamination. 

6. Send urine twice a week for examination. 
Once a week this should be a three ounce sample 
of a twenty-four hour specimen (that is, all the 
urine of a whole day and night mixed together). 

7. Go for examination two weeks before the 
estimated time of labor. The purpose of this is 
to measure the size of the baby’s head in relation 
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to the bones of the pelvis through which it must 
be born, so that an oversized baby may be 
delivered at this time without risk to either 
mother or baby. 

8. Report promptly to the doctor any of 
the following symptoms: Persistent headaches, 
swelling of limbs or face, undue vomiting or 
constipation, scanty urine, disturbances of 
vision, and especially pains across the back or 
around the groins recurring every ten to fifteen 
minutes, any bleeding from the vagina, or loss 
of water (not urine). 


After Confinement 


1. No stair climbing until after four weeks. 
Overexertion of any sort in the weeks following 
childbirth puts a strain on the ligaments and 
supports of the parts concerned while they are 
still relaxed and stretched, and prevents the 
restoration of their normal tone. This leads to 
disagreeable conditions and symptoms in after 


life. 
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2. No immersion in the tub until after four 
weeks and then not if spotting. 

3. Care for the nipples as for an open wound, 
Nurse lying down. 

4. No marital relations for two months—three 
months if repair was made. 

5. Secure daily evacuations. Eat, especially, 
coarse vegetables, fruit and milk. 

6. Exercise in moderation—especially the ab- 
dominal muscles. 

7. Go to doctor for final examination six 
weeks after confinement. In from one quarter 
to one third of all cases, the uterus at this time 
is found in a backward position where it fre- 
quently remains permanently. This in itself is 
harmless except that it increases somewhat the 
difficulty of getting pregnant again, but becomes 
harmful if subsequent inflammation binds the 
uterus in this position. A simple manipu- 
lation coupled with knee-chest exercise usually 
restores the uterus to its normal position. 


Duluth Holds Nutrition Festival 


“Tie up your next meal with string beans.” 
“He who eats cabbage has a good head.” 
Banners bearing the above and similar slogans 


helped to drive home a health message to resi- 
dents of Duluth in a recent Nutrition Festival 


held in that city. The banners adorned the 
many floats that made up a big street parade on 
the opening evening of the festival. 

Various commercial organizations furnished 
floats decorated to emphasize the importance of 
milk, fruits, vegetables both fresh and canned, 
and breads made from coarse grains. Thirty 
motor cars carried children with banners, and 
Boy and Girl Scouts called attention to the 
importance they place on health and proper 
nutrition. A band headed the parade and Chew 
Chew, the health Clown of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, entertained the children 
along the way. 

The Nutrition Festi- 
val, under the auspices 
of the Duluth Home 
Bureau organization 
which is back of the 
home demonstration 
work in the city, was 
put on for the purpose 
of interesting the com- 
munity as a whole in 
the importance of food 
selection, says Mrs. 

Sylvia R. Shiras, urban 
home demonstration 
agent. 

Opening the four- 
day festival was a free 


movie and children’s entertainment in the morn- 
ing. Films shown were “Let’s Grow,” produced 
by the St. Paul Association and “The Romance 
of the Milk Bottle” from the National Dairy 
Council. Chew Chew, the clown, entertained 
the children at one of the parks in the afternoon. 

On the other four days of the festival there 
were programs in four different sections of the 
city. These were identical except that the chil- 
dren of each district took part in their own 
entertainment. The mornings were given over 
to directed play on the playgrounds and a story 
teller told health stories to the smaller children. 
In the afternoons the mothers were entertained 
by the children in the play “From Danger Valley 
to Safety Hill” (by Lydia J. Roberts, published 
in HyGera for January, 1924) and two club girls 
gave a bread making demonstration. 

An exhibit of health 
charts and _ proper 
foods for health was 
carried to each dis- 
trict. 

Another splendid 
exhibit had been pre- 
pared by the school 
dentist; this consisted 
of pictures and casts 
showing the condition 
before and after treat- 
ment of eight different 
cases. 

Throughout the en- 
tire festival no effort 
was made to “lecture” 
to the audiences. 
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Forgotten Heroes of Medicine 


RICHARD 


HE picture of Louis Pasteur appears 
today on the fifty centime postage 
stamp of France, a distinction that 
nations have heretofore reserved for 
statesmen, kings, soldiers and liberators. To 
conquer a disease is even greater than to cap- 
ture a city. Every medical discovery is now 
hailed enthusiastically, and while the 
money reward often is small or absent, 
fame and glory are never lacking. 

It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose that the great science 
of medicine is en- 
tirely of modern 
growth. It is not. 
Its beginnings, in- 
deed some of its 
greatest discoveries, 
go into the remote 
past. 

Some of the origi- 
nators of specific 
remedies for dis- 
ase, without which 
physicians and 
health officers 
would be_ utterly 
helpless, are for- 
gotten and lost in 
the haze of the cen- 
turies. Some time 
a Homer will arise 
to sing of the great- 
ness of these for- 
gotten heroes. 

Consider the mystery of quinin, the remedy 
for malaria, an infection which Osler has 
classed next only to tuberculosis in the extent 
of its distribution .and its importance as a kill- 
ing and disabling disease. 

What genius first discovered that the bark 
of a certain tree in the Andes mountains of 
South America was a specific cure for this 
affliction! 

We do not know the name of this benefactor 
of mankind, but he was one of the native 
Indians, probably ill with malaria and burning 
and parched with the fever. Too weak to 
regain his native village, he could but crawl to 
a stagnant pool in the forest where he quenched 
his thirst in water bitter with branches that had 
fallen from an overhanging cinchona tree. 
Immediately he was relieved of the chills and 
fever. He showed his fellow Indians the bitter 
bark that had cured him. The natives gave the 
information to the Jesuit missionaries, who 
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introduced it to the white settlers. It was 
called Jesuit powder. 

When the Countess Cinchona, wife of the 
Spanish governor of Peru, took malaria in 1628 
she was cured by the powder, and for some time 
thereafter it was known as Countess bark. The 
Spanish galleons carried it to Europe, where it 
soon displaced the 
worthless remedies 
of Galen. Linnaeus 
gave the name cin- 
chona to the genus 
3 of plants that pro- 
| duce it. In 1819 the 
active principle, 
quinin, was isolated 
from the bark and 
quickly superseded 
the old Jesuit 
powder. 

Quite as remark- 
able as quinin is the 
drug ipecac, so use- 
ful in the treatment 
PUG of amebic dysen- 
tery, a widespread 
and devastating 


tropical disease, 
x although not un- 
known in the tem- 
perate zone. Its dis- 


covery, too, goes into 
the far off past. A 
Portuguese friar 
first mentions it as 
derived from the 
in Brazil. In 


1625. It is 
that grows 


igpecaya in 
root of a shrub 
spite of its unpleasant characteristic of causing 
nausea and vomiting, it was secretly prescribed 


for dysentery in 1680. Louis XIV investigated 
the remarkable claims made for it and bought 
the secret in 1688 for 20,000 francs. Only in 
recent times has the active principle, emetin, 
been isolated from the crude drug. It can be 
given by injection without causing vomiting. 
Just as quinin even in very dilute solution will 
kill or inhibit the malarial parasites in the blood, 
so emetin even in minute traces is detrimental 
to the amebic organisms that cause tropical 
dysentery. 

Should the composition and origin of these 
two plant derivatives, quinin and emetin, be 
lost or forgotten by some catastrophe, what a 
task it would be to recover them for mankind! 
One should have to test by a painful process 
of trial and rejection the roots, bark, leaves 
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and fruit of very many plants before one would 
be apt to rediscover the true source. One would 
likely start such a search with the cultivated 
plants of which the Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture lists 20,602 species. Or one might 
run through the sheets of specimens of plants, 
ferns and their allies in the Gray Herbarium in 
Cambridge, Mass.; of these there are over 
650,000. The figures, of course, stun the imagi- 
nation and make one marvel at the good luck 
or insight that gave these drugs to the world. 


Leprosy Cure from the Jungle 


But even more obscure and ancient than 
quinin and ipecac is the remedy for leprosy, 
chaulmoogra oil, which has recently been used 
with such promising results in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Some have acclaimed it a specific cure, 
but whether these hopes are to be fulfilled and 
an old scourge eradicated time alone can tell. 
Certainly the drug seems to possess power to 
alleviate if not to cure the disease. In 1921 the 
U. S. department of agriculture sent a repre- 
sentative into Burma, where in the jungle north 
of Mandalay some of the precious seeds of the 
chaulmoogra oil tree were procured. These 
have been planted and it is hoped that in time 
a plantation of fruit bearing trees from which 
the oil is obtained will be available. 

The fruit, oil and leaves have been used for 
hundreds of years by the natives of Asia for 
leprosy and other skin diseases. These natives, 
like the authors of the Scriptures, classify all 
skin affections as leprosy. Pre-Buddhistic leg- 
ends relate that one of the Burmese kings 
restored his health by partaking of the fruit of 
the tree. Chaulmoogra oil taken internally is 
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very disagreeable. Purified compounds derived 
from the oil are now given by injection into the 
muscles. 

Like Asia and South America, Europe is not 
without forgotten heroes of medicine. One of 
the most notable of her early contributions is the 
oil derived from the liver of the codfish. Modern 
study of vitamins and feeding experiments on 
animals all show that cod liver oil possesses 
extraordinary power for curing and preventing 
rickets. It is not known what shrewd observer 
discovered this fact. The oil has been used for 
centuries by the fishermen of Norway for wast- 
ing diseases of children. It was introduced into 
England by Percival in 1771. Undoubtedly the 


increasing use of cod liver oil will serve greatly 
to decrease acute rickets in children and to 
reduce the bony deformities such as bow legs 
and knock knees that often result from it. 


Codfish Is Exalted 


While the discoverer of this remedy is 
unknown, the triumph will bring added dignity 
to the codfish, long exalted above all other fish. 
For the cod appears on the seal of the Colony of 
Massachusetts. And in the State House at Bos- 
ton hangs a wooden codfish placed there by a 
resolution of 1784. Boston has honored the cod 
but has shamefully neglected the bean. 

We have considered four great diseases, 
malaria, dysentery, leprosy and rickets, the 
remedies for all of which are our heritage from 
the distant past. Modern science has purified 
and improved these ancient drugs; it has not 
changed them essentially. We are truly the 
heirs of the ages enjoying the knowledge that 
has been gleaned from nature by countless for- 
gotten heroes of the past. 
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Your Child’s Speech 


JAMES SONNETT 


HILE a child’s articulate speech usu- 
ally begins when he is about nine 
months old, there is no need for the 
parents to worry even if the speech is 

delayed until the age of two years, provided 
only that the delay is not due to impaired hear- 
ing. As long as the child can hear, he will 
speak in time. 

The intellectual appreciation of sounds heard 
apparently represents the earliest part of the 
speech faculty developed in the history of the 
race. Certainly it is the hearing center and the 
capacity of appreciating the messages there 
received that are the first indications in the child 
of the intelligence that produces speech. 

Normally a child begins to hear and to react 
to sounds about the fourth day; at the end of 
the first month he recognizes sounds; and at the 
end of the third month the instinct to imitate 
sounds appears. The first words he picks up 
are, of course, gained through his hearing and 
his instinct of imitation; it is from hearing his 
mother say ma-ma or dad-dee that he learns 
to say it. 

Babbling Comes First 

All of a child’s first words and phrases, in fact, 
are of the nature of what is technically called 
echolalia, a term from the Greek signifying 
babbling; that is, mere echoing or repetition 
without meaning. Not allowing for this, fond 
parents are wont to consider the speech of the 
young child more intelligent than it really is; 
hearing the child use a certain phrase, they 
credit him with the intelligence necessary for the 
formulation of the phrase, whereas the use of 
the phrase is merely echolalia. Truth to tell, 
echolalic speech persists with some persons 
all through their adult years. Witness their 
habitual talk, with its “says he,” “says she,” and 
“they said”—no intellectual development here; 
merely the meaningless repetition of others’ 
remarks. 

However, the normal thing is for the child to 
make rapid progress during his second year in 
understanding the words he hears and in using 
the words correctly and with discrimination. At 
first every man to him is daddy; at length he 
learns that the term applies only to one. 

It is in his third year that the child usually 
begins to fashion words into phrases and sen- 
tences under the direction of his own conscious 
intelligence. Who has not observed the high 
order of felicity often attained in the phrases 
of very little people. A girl child of my 
acquaintance, on being taken to the seashore for 
the first time, promptly called the surf, “noisy 
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water,” and a sail boat, “a boat with dress on.” 
A little later, pointing to some scurrying clouds, 
she said, “Walking sky.” Poetic expressions 
these, which point back to the childhood of the 
race, when all the objects of nature were fresh 
and full of meaning and wonder to man, and 
he struggled with his word-making faculty to 
give them definite names. 

To the parent, the mother particularly, the 
development of the child’s speech faculty is a 
source of continual joy. This joy testifies to the 
parent’s instinctive recognition of the part 
played by speech in the life of man. 

But in how many cases does the parent's 
instinctive recognition of the importance of 
speech become fully conscious? How often does 
a parent deliberately reflect that speech is pre- 
eminently the medium of human intercourse; 
that speech, rather than bread, is the staff of 
human life; that a child’s training at school and 
college, his happiness in social life, his success 
in business all depend on it; that every one, to 
get on in our human social organization, must 
be able to give an account of himself, must be 
able to sell his services and ideas, if not his 
goods, to others, and that this can be done 
effectively only through straightforward, nor- 
mal, standard speech? 


Speech Defects Often Not Outgrown 

The writer’s experience, particularly as 
director of the National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, indicates that parents who deliber- 
ately consider these things are few. Even those 
who otherwise exercise a highly intelligent 
watchfulness over their children commonly 
show interest in their children’s speech only to 
the extent of seeing that it is free from bad 
grammar and from what are called bad words. 
The general idea would seem to be that straight- 
forward, normal, standard speech is something 
that a child picks up just naturally, and 
though the child may have the worst kind of 
speech defect—as, for example, a bad case of 
stuttering—entire reliance is likely to be placed 
on the happy-go-lucky idea that he will outgrow 
it in time. 

Now, in the sense that a child gradually 
acquires the faculty of speech through his 
faculty of hearing, it is strictly true that he 
does—naturally, as it were—pick up his speech. 
But this brings us to the question as to what 
kind of speech he is going to hear. Will it be 
straightforward, normal, standard speech; that 
is, speech preceded by definite, complete 
thought, and consisting of correctly and dis- 
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tinctly articulated words, put together in 
straightforward, complete, grammatical and 
logical sentences, the whole being governed as 
to intonation, rhythm and accent by the “innate 
musical ear”? Will it be speech in which the 
whole power of the personality is collected and 
concentrated, and thus made_ tremendously 
influential and moving? 

Training in speech should begin as soon as 
the awakening intelligence of the child prompts 
him to struggle after speech. For training is 
simply a matter of substituting right habits for 
wrong, and it is obvious that the difficulty of 
overcoming a wrong habit is in exact proportion 
to the length of time it is permitted to exist. 

It follows from this that the worst thing to 
talk to a baby is baby talk. What is this 
talk? 

From his earliest years a child should be 
spoken to in correctly and distinctly articulated 
words, put together in simple but complete 
sentences. In the first place, this will instil in 
the child in his most impressionable years 
habits leading directly to the development of 
straightforward, normal, standard speech, and 
in the second place it will tend to give the child 
from the beginning a good vocabulary and thus 
will greatly promote his mental development. 


Why an Only Child Seems Superior 


Frequently it has been observed that the only 
child of a fully mature, staid, educated couple 
far outruns the average child in mentality. It 
is not that this exceptional child has greater 
innate intelligence, but the explanation is that, 
having spent most of his time with his parents, 
he has acquired good speech habits and a good 
vocabulary; for be it remembered that mentality 
is essentially the power of coherent, definite 
thought, and that all definite, coherent thinking 
must be done in words. Surely we here see the 
folly of leaving a child mainly under the influ- 
ence of some uneducated, loose-talking nurse 
girl, and the wisdom of guarding him from the 
bad speech habits of other children. 

The most evil outcome of talking baby talk 
to babies, and particularly of imitating their 
omissions and_ substitutions of consonants 
because this mutilated speech sounds “so cute” 
is that such speech often becomes confirmed in 
the child as a habit, and thus remains through- 
out his adult years when it is far from sounding 
cute to any one. Hardly anything could be 
better designed to confirm defective speech in a 
child than for him to hear it constantly imitated. 

Here, in fact, is the form of speech disorder 
that at our hospital we call stammering. Stam- 
mering, in fine, is mutilated speech, and so 
includes the very common lisping, which simply 
is the omission of sibilant sounds or the substi- 
tution of other sounds for the sibilant, as when 
“toap” is said for soap and “Mithithippi” for 
Mississippi. Stuttering, on the other hand, is 
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hesitating or spasmodic speech, and is marked 
chiefly by the unnecessary repetition of sounds. 

Stammering, or mutilated speech, normally 
arises in children from lack of practice in caus- 
ing the tongue and lips to assume the positions 
needed for the production of consonant sounds, 
and it may continue as a form of clumsiness in 
the use of tongue and lips. Or it may have a 
peculiar kind of mental origin. 

In cases of deformities of the mouth, such as 
a cleft palate, or in some pathological condition 
of a vocal organ, the cure, of course, must be a 
purely medical or surgical one, and if a young 
child persists in stammering despite all efforts 
to correct him, the parents should lose no time 
in having his vocal organs examined. 


Two in Every 1,000 Stutter 


Stuttering, more particularly, is lack of 
coordination among four of the factors con- 
cerned in the production of speech, namely: 
mentation, or thought; respiration, or breathing; 
phonation, or the emission of vocal sounds; and 
articulation, or the linking together of sounds 
to make words. The stutterer may have entirely 
normal power to think, breathe, utter vocal 
sounds and articulate them; yet when he calls 
on these powers to produce speech, they are 
likely to miss, skip and jerk much as do the 
parts of an automobile engine when they fail 
to coordinate. 

Of the various forms of radically defective 
speech, stuttering is most serious and prevalent. 
Public records indicate that at least two persons 
in every thousand stutter, and on this basis it 
appears that there are about a quarter of a 
million stutterers scattered throughout the coun- 
try. As the records of our hospital show that 
practically all of these cases originate in child- 
hood and are most easily cured in childhood, 
obviously the subject is of the greatest concern 
to parents. 

Much as in the case of stammering, it is the 
common, almost the normal, thing for a child 
to stutter at some time to some extent, and it is 
quite true again that, left to themselves, children 
frequently outgrow their stuttering. But if all 
parents could witness what the writer daily sees 
of the suffering of children and adults whose 
stuttering has persisted, there would be no par- 
ent who would take a chance on the outgrowing 
idea. 

Experience at our hospital indicates that stut- 
tering children, to begin with, are the victims 
of sensitive, impressionable, highstrung, excita- 
ble, or emotional temperaments. Either this, or 
they have a nervous instability which is the 
aftermath of some children’s disease. A fright, 
a blow, a fall, a shock of some kind may dis- 
organize the machinery of the speech. 

One day a man brought home an umbrella of 
the automatic kind which springs open when a 
button is pressed. As he started to demonstrate 
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This is a speech 
kindergarten group at 
the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders, 
where many unhappy 
little victims of 
speech defects are 
trained to talk prop- 
erly. 





this mechanism to his wife, their excitable little 
boy happened to enter the room, and the sudden 
springing open of the umbrella gave the boy 
such a shock that then and there he began to 
stutter. The stuttering of another boy treated at 
our hospital dated from the day when, jumping 
up and down on a sofa, he fell off and landed on 
his head. 

An impressionable child, again, may contract 
stuttering through mental contagion. He may 
think it great fun to mock a stutterer, only to 
find that he himself cannot stop. Or he may 
“catch” the habit without any overt action on 
his part. A boy of eight spent two summers on 
his grandfather’s farm where the hired boy was 
a stutterer, and at the end of the second summer 
the visiting boy, though he was not of the kind 
to do any mimicking, was himself a confirmed 
stutterer. 

Plainly the moral is that sensitive, excitable, 
or nervous children should be carefully guarded 
from things fearsome, alarming and shocking, 
and also should be kept from continual associa- 
tion with those who already are stutterers. 


Must Keep Stutterer Calm 


However, it is of the greatest importance for 
parents to know that a simple case of stuttering 
becomes complex, confirmed and _ habitual 
mainly through the stutterer’s fear of it. A 
sensitive, emotional boy of six was sent to visit 
his aunt and uncle. There he met for the first 
time other aunts and uncles and also many other 
strangers. With his excessive sensibility to the 
presence of others, he began to stutter. Aunts 
and uncles thought it was “just too cute for 
anything,” and they mimicked him. It was 
perfectly goodnatured, even affectionate, on 
their part, but the boy’s pride was deeply 
wounded and the dread of again being mimicked 
carried on its perfect work of causing him to 
stutter more and more. The fear that confirms 
stuttering also is put into children by scoldings 
and slappings for stuttering, an action of par- 
ents that, in view of the misery chronic stutter- 
ing leads to, is nothing short of criminal. 





It should be obvious that the very worst thing 
one can do with a stuttering child is in any way 
to add excitement to his already too great excite- 
ment. It ought to be realized that a stuttering 
child is essentially a sick child, and that as such 
he should be dealt with firmly, but in a spirit 
of sympathy, gentleness and quiet. In_ this 
spirit, the parent should explain to the child 
that there really is no reason why he should 
repeat a sound several times, and then, showing 
him just how the thing should be said, the par- 
ent should get the child to repeat it slowly and 
deliberately until he does it properly. If this is 
systematically practiced soon enough, the child’s 
stuttering can be eradicated with comparative 
ease, whereas the chances all are that a special 
and long-continued treatment will be called for 
as the stuttering is permitted to persist. 


Try “Slow Easy” Policy 

This policy of “Slow Easy” should not only 
be applied to the speech but to the child’s 
actions in general. In order to check up on this 
the writer has instituted a motto of “Slow Easy.” 
Repetition of these words enables one’s brain to 
get a reasonable chance to carry on its function, 
that of thinking. The greatest boon to mankind 
is thought, and anything that promotes thought 
is bound eventually to promote a better coordi- 
nation of all the functions of the individual’s 
mind and body, thus in its deepest meaning it is 
a life’s motto for everybody. Parents could well 
make “Slow Easy” a part of their daily routine 
and repeat and repeat it until it is a part of their 
very fiber. It is an antidote for the speech 
defective, the neurotic, and all the unnecessary 
hustle and rush of our American life. 

One of the curiosities of stuttering is that the 
overwhelming majority of those afflicted with it 
are boys. There are five or six stuttering boys 
to one stuttering girl. Girls as a rule talk more 
than boys, therefore they get more practice in 
speech production; also, although it is generally 
conceded that females are more nervous than 
males, the female is better capable to maintain 
her coordination under emotional strain because 
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she is naturally more graceful and her coordina- 
tion more complete. For that reason it requires 
an exceptionally severe shock to cause her to 
lose her standard, hesitate and stutter. 

Closely associated with stammering and stut- 
tering, but often distinct from them, is that 
speech disorder technically called agitophasia. 
This is a condition of excessive rapidity of 
speech in which sounds or syllables are uncon- 
sciously omitted, slurred, mutilated, or swal- 
lowed, while at the same time the natural 
speech accent becomes distorted. In every-day 
language, agitophasia is spluttering, cluttering, 
tumultuous speech. It is due to a disordered 
state of the nervous system, and most commonly 
occurs in children up to the age of fourteen. 

A child suffering from it should, of course, 
receive medical treatment for his nerves; but it 
here may be said that for nervous children of 
all kinds, including those who stutter, there 
usually are few things so beneficial as plenty of 
life in the open air. In other particulars, the 
child suffering from agitophasia should be 
treated much as one who is just beginning to 
stutter. He should not be scolded. In a quiet 
way, repeated efforts should be made to slow his 
speech down, and to teach him to have clearly 
in mind what he wishes to say before he 
attempts to say it, and then to say it slowly and 
deliberately. 

Sometimes a child will suffer from stammer- 
ing, stuttering, and agitophasia at one and the 
same time. Recently we treated at our hospital 
a boy of five and a half who was afflicted in this 
triple way, his mother bringing him to New 
York all the way from Idaho. The boy, as well 
as his father, had had tuberculosis, and his 
speech disorders were clearly to be traced to 
this. 

Frequently we hear a mother say: “My child 
speaks through his nose, and no matter how 
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many times I tell him not to speak that way, 
he does not mind me.” She fails to realize that 
in such cases of nasality there is always present 
an abnormal condition either of the nose or of 
the mouth, and that it can be cured only by 
scientific diagnosis and treatment. 

Children frequently suffer from chronic 
hoarseness, and in far too many cases it is per- 
mitted to persist for a long time before a phy- 
sician is consulted. Such hoarseness may be 
due to overexertion of the voice, but it also may 
be due to catarrhal conditions of the nose and 
throat, or to tumorous growths on or about the 
vocal cords. 

Every one is acquainted with the voice 
changes and disturbances manifested by chil- 
dren, especially boys, upon attaining the age of 
puberty. There may be hoarseness, loss of 
voice, or change of voice either to falsetto or 
to abnormal depth. Here again there is danger 
of the disturbance proving chronic, and if it 
continues for a protracted period the parent 
should obtain for the boy or girl proper 
treatment. 

The sum of the matter is this: A speech 
defect or disorder of any kind is a serious handi- 
cap. In the vast majority of cases, such defects 
and disorders are the results of habits acquired 
in childhood or of abnormal conditions per- 
mitted to persist during childhood. 

Cure or improvement is largely a matter of 
getting new habits adopted, and this can be 
accomplished most rapidly and with the largest 
degree of permanence before the habit-forming 
age has passed. Undesirable habits that are 
permitted to become deeply ingrained in child- 
hood are later eradicated, if at all, only by 
an undue expenditure of time and energy. 
Economy, if nothing else, dictates an early 
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Interesting Health Posters Submitted in Recent Contest 





Leo Nowak, South High School, 
Cleveland, honorable mention. 


Cleo Foltz, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, honorable 
mention. 






































Gustave Sigritz, Stivers High 


School, Dayton, Ohio. 


Totem oy Bb 4 


ISA 
> DISEASE CARRIER 
, GET RID OF 17 


Paul E. Herger, es Demee High 
School, Buffalo, N. 





Carlo Vannicola, Clairton High 
School, Clairton, Pa., honorable 
mention. 


FRESH AIR 


CRANK 





Alex Kacmar, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland. 














Robert Lobser, Lincoln High 


School, Cleveland. 
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Elizabeth Gilman, Rockford 
High School, Rockford, Ill. 


SI ONG OF HEAL 
A LIFE TIME FULL OF PEP, 
FIVE LITTLE REASONS 
YOU SHOULD CARE FOR 


Se eet 





Alice Carr, Central High 
School, Muncie, Ind. 





Grace Kinneil, Northern High 
School, Detroit. 











Kathryn E. Pitock, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland. 


EAD *scvecerasies 


Frances Sealblom, Washington 
Irving High School, New York 
City, honorable mention. 
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Helen Constant, Washington 
Irving High School, New York 
City. 
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Emma Hunt, Washington Irv- 
ing High School, New York City. 


Philip Wright, Davenport High 
School, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Helen Constant, Washington 


Irving High School, New York 
City. 


Alex B. Kacmar, Lincoln High 


School, Cleveland. 
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Deitrich, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland. 
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Evelyn Claus, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland. 








Warren A. Ranney, Mohawk 
High School, Mohawk, N. Y., 
honorable mention. 
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Golda Mintz, Washington 
Irving High School, New York 
City. 
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Marcus Lamar, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash. 








Marjorie G. Berry, Watertown 
High School, Watertown, N. Y., 
honorable mention. 


PLAY IN THE OPEN 
PREVENT f 
TUBERCULOSIS'® 





Edna Brandenburg, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New 
York City, honorable mention. 
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Catherine Funk, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, honorable 
mention, 

















Marcia June Lapine, Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago. 


CLIMB 
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Clella Christison, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash., honorable mention. 





A QUART A DAY 
KEEPS THE 
plo] ay ge) ay .\"/-\ d 


Phyllis Shantz, Lafayette High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., honorable 


mention. 


Carol Esther Mason, South 


High School, Cleveland. 
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Elizabeth Ternent, Union High 
School, Turtle Creek, Pa. 
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EXERCISE 


v 


Alf R. Carlson, Virginia Voca- 
tional High School, Virginia, 
Minn. 


KILL 
THE FLY 


¢ 


Buford Atkinson, Central High 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Thomas Lacy, Mohawk High 
School, Mohawk, N. Y., honor- 
able mention. 


Ruby McComas, Greeley High 
School, Greeley, Colo., honorable 
mention. 


Andrew Ramsay, Angola High 
School, Angola, Ind. 
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GUARDS 
HEALTH 


Gladys Rupkey, El Paso High 
School, El Paso, Texas. 
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Uncle Sam’s Book Shop 


ADELINE 


“All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or 
been,—it is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of books.’’—Carlyle. 


O YOU know that Uncle Sam is running 

a huge printing business for your ex- 

press benefit, employing thousands of 

people and costing many millions a 
year? You are taxed, of course, to pay for this, 
but are you getting your money’s worth from 
Washington? Not one person in ten knows of 
the existence of this gigantic enterprise, and not 
one in a thousand takes advantage of it by 
sending for the free material which is his for 
the asking, and which is often extremely 
valuable. 

If mother wants to know how to get rid of 
rats and mice, or to remove stains from clothing, 
the way to make a fireless cooker at home, how 
to tell edible mushrooms from poisonous ones, 
what to feed the baby, tempting ways of pre- 
paring lunches for school children, or the syn- 
opsis of a course in sewing, she not always 
knows that the federal government has had an 
expert prepare a publication which will be a 
big help to her. 

If father wants to keep chickens or a cow, or 
to rid Rover of fleas, if he cares to know what 
to do for ivy poisoning and how to eradicate 
the plant from his property, if he wishes to put 
in a new chimney and fireplace in the old home, 
or build a sanitary privy, Uncle Sam is just the 
man to tell him how to accomplish this. 


Civil War Made Uncle Sam a Printer 


The printed word in the last few hundred 
years has been of immense importance in pro- 
moting the progress of mankind, and the vari- 
ous governments have not been slow to realize 
its value. Our own attempts along this line 
began when Washington was president; we 
then had an appropriation of $10,000 for “fire- 
wood, stationery and printing.” The office of 
superintendent of printing was not created until 
1852, at which time Congress was buying its 
own paper, but farming out the job of official 
printer to various political partisans in turn. 

When the Civil War broke out, there was an 
enormously increased demand for printing of 
various kinds; the work had to be let out to a 
number of firms, as there was no one concern 
able to handle such a large contract. Results 
were very unsatisfactory; there was slowness in 
delivery, poor workmanship, the documents 
lacked any semblance of uniformity, and were 
of all sizes and shapes. Congress therefore pur- 
chased the printing establishment of Cornelius 


M. 


MACRUM 


Wendell, a four story building at the corner of 
North Capitol and H Streets, Washington, for 
$135,000. The present building has a floor space 
of thirteen acres and cost about $2,500,000. 

Our government printing office as it exists 
today is a unique achievement; we are the first 
government to own and operate our own print- 
ing establishment, and the business is conducted 
on a truly mammoth scale. Many reformers 
assert that the expenditure is entirely too lavish; 
it is a sad fact that much of this literature is 
never read, but piles up from year to year, and 
will ultimately have to be sacrificed for lack of 
space. The purpose in writing this article is to 
see if more of it cannot be put into the hands of 
the persons whom it would really benefit, and 
who would take a lively interest in it if they 
but knew of its existence. 

Only those publications will be discussed 
which deal with our health and welfare, with 
making our lives more pleasant and our homes 
more comfortable, but bear in mind that aside 
from these, the government printing office puts 
out technical books and papers on many phases 
of industry and scientific research, information 
concerning which can be secured in the same 
manner as that described herein for the health 
literature. 


How to Get the Publications 


The first step is to find out the type of material 
being published by each department, because 
if ordered direct from the department single 
copies can often be had entirely free, whereas 
if ordered from the government printing office 
there is always a small charge, averaging from 
5 to 30 cents, seldom more, to cover paper and 
printing; there is no delivery (or postage) 
charge, as the material travels free in the mails. 

The logical person to answer the inquiry as 
to what is being published by the various depart- 
ments is the superintendent of documents, gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington, D. C. In 
the same letter one may ask him to send any of 
his own price lists that seem interesting. Proba- 
bly the most useful of these will be: No. 11, 
Foods and Cooking (including home econom- 
ics) ; No. 16, Farmers’ Bulletins (covering a wide 
range of subjects of interest to city dwellers as 
well); No. 31, Education (including vocational 
education) ; No. 33, Labor (cost of living, wages, 
strikes, etc.) ; No. 38, Animal Industry (domestic 
animals, poultry and dairy industry); No. 41, 
Insects (bees, and also insects harmful to 
health); No. 51, Health (disease, drugs, sanita- 
tion, water pollution, care of infants); No. 68, 
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Farm Management; No. 69, Pacific States (of 
interest to those whose home is in the West); 
No. 71, Children’s Bureau (and other publica- 
tions relating to children). These price lists 
are entirely free. 

The writer’s advice is to write directly to the 
following departments, asking for a list of their 
publications: the Department of Agriculture, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
the Education Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior, the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the U. S. Public Health Service 
of the Treasury Department. These all are 
located at Washington, D. C. 


Suggested List of Titles 

The following recent publications, with their 
prices, are all obtainable from the superin- 
tendent of documents. Those starred are free, 
if ordered from the department issuing them 
before the stock allotted that department for 
free distribution is exhausted. These titles are 
submitted to give an idea of the range of 
material available: 


Health of the Family, program for study of personal, 
home and community health problems (with list 
of references); published by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 303 pages. (Bulletin 86; 
Home Economic Series 8.) Price 25 cents. 

* Pathways to Health, reading course for parents; pub- 
lished by the Education Bureau, Interior Depart- 
ment. 6 pages. (Home Education Reading Course 
25.) Price 5 cents. 

* Breast Feeding, and Care of the Baby; both pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, Labor Depart- 
ment. 4 and 5 pages. (Dodgers Nos. 4 and 9.) 
Free. 

Tuberculosis in Live Stock, detection, control and 
eradication; published by the Animal Industry Bu- 
reau, Agriculture Department. 32 pages. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1069.) Price 5 cents. 

How to Get Rid of Rats; published by the Biological 
Survey Bureau, Agriculture Department. 14 pages. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1302.) Price 5 cents. 

Economical Use of Meat in the Home; published by the 
States Relations Service, Agriculture Department. 
30 pages. (Farmers’ Bulletin 391.) Price 5 cents. 

Infant Care; published by the Children’s bureau, Labor 
Department. 118 pages. (Care of Children Series 
2; Bureau Publication 8, revised.) Price 10 cents. 

* Sex Instruction; need for sex education for parents 
and their children; includes list of books on sex 
education and venereal disease control recom- 
mended for general use. Published by the 
Venereal Diseases Division, Public Health Service, 
Treasury Department. 2 pages. Free. 
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First Aid in Illness and Injury; manual of first-aid 
instruction to miners; published by the Mines 
Bureau, Interior Department. 221 pages. Price 20 
cents. 

Child Care and Child Welfare, outlines for study; pub- 
lished by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 502 pages. (Bulletin 65; Home Economics 
Series 5.) Price 35 cents. 

A Week’s Food for the Average Family; published by 
the States Relations Service, Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 27 pages. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1228.) Price 
5 cents. 

Cockroaches; published by the Entomology Bureau, 
Agriculture Department. 15 pages. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 658.) Price 5 cents. 

"Hay Fever: the seasons, causes, and geographical 
distribution of hay fever in the United States; 
published by the Public Health Service, Treasury 
Department. 25 pages. (Reprints from Public 
Health Reports, No. 610.) Free. 

Clothing for the Family. 116 pages, illustrated. (Voca- 
tional Education Bureau Bulletin 35.) Price 20 
cents. 

Use and Preparation of Food (with recipes). 1919. 
270 pages. (Vocational Education Bulletin 35.) 
Price 20 cents. 


It is a temptation to spin out these alluring 
titles indefinitely, but space forbids, and the 
reader can learn them for himself by reference 
to the lists of the various departments and of 
the superintendent of documents. 


How to Remit 


In case the pamphlet or book that you wish is 
no longer available for free distribution and you 
wish to purchase it from the superintendent of 
documents, the rules of his office require that 
all remittances be made in advance of shipment. 

Jse currency or postal money orders made 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. ; 
no stamps, mutilated coin or foreign money will 
be accepted. 

A convenient method of purchase is to buy 
from the superintendent of documents little 
paper coupons which are issued in denomina- 
tions of 5 cents each and in sets of $1; these 
are good indefinitely until used, and are easier 
to send through the mail than odd dimes and 
nickels. 

No charge is made for postage on documents 
going to points in the United States, Alaska, 
Guam, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Samoa, or to Canada, Cuba, Mexico or Shanghai. 
Otherwise, the regular postal rates apply, and 
should be allowed for in the remittance. 
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Conserve Your Hearing 


CHARLES W. 


PECIALISTS in diseases of the ear have 
constantly been concerned by the number 
of people affected with gradual but pro- 
gressively increasing impairment of the 
hearing. The conditions existing in such cases 
are now fairly well understood, and to a cer- 
tain degree many of the causative factors. 
Further study will develop other facts which 
will enable physicians to plan more thoroughly 
for greater prevention. 
The science of medicine has been aggressive 
in its efforts along lines of conservation of hear- 
ing for many years, 


RICHARDSON 


the starting point of changes which in a period 
of a year or more will result in a gradual but 
progressive impairment of the hearing. One 
such attack may be the cause of the permanent 
impairment; several such are almost certain to 
be the provocative agent. 

Proper food has been mentioned as a factor 
to be considered in the conservation of the hear- 
ing and this fact cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. A properly balanced diet is essential 
to physical well-being. The effects of a deficient 
diet have been well demonstrated by numerous 

experimenters. 





but it has been con- 
siderably handicapped 
by a partly incredu- 
lous profession and by 
an almost doubting 
laity. For reasons pat- 
ent to any one, the 
individual who is in- 
sidiously affected with 
an ailment of the ears, 
which, if not guarded 
against and corrected, 
will lead onward to 
lasting and progressive 
impairment of the 
hearing, may neglect 
to seek the proper 
medical advice in the 
‘arly stage, the only 
time when complete 
relief may be expected. 

One of the most im- 
portant principles to 


ing sign. 


him in time. 





Are You Conscious of Your Ears? 


F YOU are, you had better seek a doc- 
tor’s advice, for that is nature’s warn- ing 


The specialist, of course, can’t train 
prominent ears to lie flat against the 
head nor can he prescribe any reducing 
exercises for oversized ears, but he can We 
keep you from getting deaf if you go to 


Babies and school children should be 
watched carefully for defects in hearing. 
If the baby does not respond quickly to 
the spoken voice or react immediately 
to sounds, the chances are that his hear- 
ing is affected. You had better take him 
to a competent aurist. 


Errors in diet have 
been proved to have 
direct influence on the 
lining of the upper air 
tract, the communicat- 
sinuses, and the 
auditory apparatus. 
One of the most fre- 
quent violations in this 
respect is the overcon- 
sumption of sugar. 
are becoming a 
nation of excessive 
sugar consumers. The 
use of sugar in im- 
proper proportions for 
food by adults is seri- 
ous enough, but this 
habit as practiced by 
children is at times 
attended with alarm- 
ing results. 

In conservation of 








be thought of in con- 

servation of the hearing is the maintenance of 
the physical well-being in as nearly a normal 
State as possible through proper bathing, cloth- 
ing, exercise, rest, sleep, food and avoidance 
of undue exposure without proper protection. 
Most of the acute and many of the chronic 
causes of impairment of the hearing are due to 
violation of one or more of the above sug- 
gestions with regard to the maintenance of the 
body in a normal tone. 

When the physical condition is below par we 
are unduly susceptible to infections of the upper 
air tract, which frequently lead to infections of 
the ears. Although the disaster produced by an 
abscess of the ear is well known, but few realize 
the fact that an acute middle ear catarrh, char- 
acterized by slight fulness in the ears, stuffiness, 
and undue resonance of voice, unattended with 
perceptible impairment of the hearing, may be 


the hearing we must 
give due attention to the auditory apparatus of 
the new-born and the infant. There is a pre- 
disposition to inflammation in the middle ear in 
the tympanic cavity in infants on account of 
retarded development of the tissue contained 
therein. On account of this susceptibility of 
infants to infections of the ears, due care should 
be exercised in carrying out the proper hygiene 
of the nose, throat and ears during the early 
months of infancy. Suppurative (pus produc- 
ing) inflammation in the middle ears of infants 
is often the starting point of marked impair- 
ment of the hearing. 

Thorough examination of the ears should 
be made of all infants suffering from re- 
peated attacks of intestinal disturbances. These 
attacks occasionally originate and are main- 
tained through persistent mild inflammations of 
the middle ear. 
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Early opening of the drum membrane in all 
severe types of inflammation of the middle ear 
is essential for the conservation of the hearing. 
The less protracted the inflammation and the 
more quickly it is brought to resolution the less 
liklihood is there of destructive changes being 
wrought within the tympanic cavity, and for the 
passing of the acute inflammation into one or 
other of the chronic changes which result in 
irremediable and progressive impairment of the 
hearing. 

It is only within recent years that this pro- 
cedure has been recognized in its important 
role as a method for the conservation of hear- 
ing. In the early days of the writer’s practice 
as an otologist he was able only after prolonged 
pleading with the patient or parents to gain 
reluctant consent to this operative measure. 
The profession and the public now recognize it 
as a most expedient measure, not only for 
relieving the immediate pain, but also for cut- 
ting short the duration of the disease and 
thereby lessening the dangers of impairment of 
hearing. 

It is essential for the medical profession, as 
well as the public, to appreciate the importance 
of bringing all acute inflammations of the 
tympanic cavity to the normal or as nearly to 
the normal as can be attained through local and 
general treatment. As long as there remain 
unusual conditions in the middle ear without 
proper intervention, there is a possibility that 
the condition may become chronic, with the 
resulting slow, progressive types of inflam- 
mation. 

The patient is too apt to separate himself from 
his medical attendant, or to express a strong 
desire to do so as soon as the oppressive or 
annoying symptoms have subsided. In acute 
catarrh after the marked impairment of hearing 
has subsided, the fulness and ringing in the ears 
have ceased, the patient wants to be discharged 
and the aurist frequently finds it difficult to 
impress upon him that disease still exists and 
that the ear must be completely restored to the 
normal before he desists from treatment. 

Some physicians are too lax in regard to the 
too early discharge of patients with slight 
impairment of the hearing, especially in the 
suppurative cases among children. A greater 
appreciation of the importance of a complete 
restoration of the hearing, whenever the ears 
are acutely affected, will result in a marked 
conservation of the hearing. 

Removal of sources of present or possible 
infection is essential to the conservation of 
hearing. The most patent sources of infection 
are tonsils, enlarged and diseased adenoids and 
the communicating nasal sinuses. Complete 


removal of infected tonsils has been a source of 
untold value to the conservation of the hearing. 
There is no question that infected and enlarged 
tonsils are the direct avenue through which 
many of the diseases of a slow and progressive 
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form, which affect the middle and internal! 
ears, are engrafted on the conducting and 
receptive portions of the hearing apparatus. 

In an overwhelming majority of cases, infec- 
tions are to be traced through the diseased 
tonsils rather than through infections of the 
paranasal sinuses or obstructive lesions of the 
nasal cavities. 

The effects of removal of tonsils and adenoids 
in children and young adults will no doubt have 
a marked influence in conserving the hearing 
of hundreds of thousands of persons so treated. 
This conservation, while being more conserva- 
tive among adults with infected tonsils, will no 
doubt play an important role in this respect. 

The greater care which is now being exercised 
in the management and treatment of the ears 
in the infectious diseases of childhood, both by 
the specialist in diseases of children and the 
general practitioner, is having a beneficent influ- 
ence on the conservation of the hearing. Quick 
recognition of the onset of ear complications is 
now the rule rather than the exception in these 
diseases, with the result that immediate adop- 
tion of proper treatment is being attended 
by good results. 

A searching investigation should be made of 
commencing impairment of the hearing for 
general, as well as local, conditions which may 
be causing and maintaining the infection. Often 
in uncertain cases a Wassermann test will reveal 
the source of infection. 


School Children Need Hearing Tests 


Thoroughly conducted investigations, made 
here and there of the auditory apparatus and 
the parts near it by competent aurists, have 
demonstrated that a number of children in the 
public schools have more or less impairment of 
the hearing which is remediable, through cor- 
rection of general conditions, removal of sources 
of infections, and the institution of appropriate 
local treatment. Some method should be 
adopted, more salutary and efficient than that 
now in use, by which children in the public 
schools should have their auditory capacity 
tested and proper examination made by com- 
petent aurists, so that they may be referred to 
the proper medical expert to relieve this exist- 
ing condition. 

It is probably too much to expect that the 
public will immediately accept these views 
regarding the importance of conservation of the 
hearing. In this as in all great efforts for 
conservation, whether in material, animal or 
vegetable life, there must be the appreciation 
by a few of the great fact of waste and destruc- 
tion, and the earnest desire to investigate, 
remove the cause and bring about restitution. 
These pioneers must group together for the pur- 
pose of preaching the gospel, expounding the 
facts and spreading the doctrine until the many 
are brought to an appreciation of the importance 
of the subject. 
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Health Habits for School Children 


I. H. GOLDBERGER 


EALTH is a habit. Habits are acquired 

through practice—daily practice. 

Babies grow and thrive when they 

practice a strict routine. The mother 
sees that the baby’s routine is carried out to 
the minutest detail, while the routine of the 
older child is dependent on his own interest 
and activity. There are a few essential health 
habits that every one must practice daily if 
he wants to be well. Some of the more impor- 
tant parts of the body are: the teeth, stomach, 
bowel, skin, nerves, eyes, ears, nose and throat. 
How may these important structures be made 
to function properly? The answer is, through 
daily attention to them, through daily practice 
of good habits to protect them from harm and 
abuse. 

If one wishes to have sound teeth, he must 
keep them in good order. The dentist will help. 
Go to him at a very early age, and at a time 
when not much work has to be performed. If 
this advice is followed, children will soon learn 
that the dentist is not a person to be feared. 
If in addition to going at an early age one 
goes every six months, no serious or extensive 
dental decay is likely to set in, and the result 
is that the child will not experience pain. Chil- 
dren will never know what toothaches are, 
if small cavities are detected early and filled, 
and there will be no occasion to have teeth 
pulled, particularly if the teeth happen to be 
permanent ones. Remember that pain is experi- 
enced only when dental decay has gone too far, 
and when the nerve has been exposed. The 
degree of pain one suf- 
fers in the dentist’s 
chair depends entirely 
on how one puts off 
dental care. 


thread should be used once a day, preferably 
after the teeth have been brushed at night. 
Each day, as the child grows older, the teeth 
receive more and more wear. To get the best 
use of them they must receive the attention 
they deserve. No teeth are as good, as satis- 
factory, or as serviceable as one’s own. If a 
person values his teeth, he should smile and 
show his neighbors how proud he is of them. 

Foods are necessary to create action and to 
sustain life. They are known as (1) fats 
butter, cream and oil; (2) carbohydrates 
cereals, sugar, vegetables and fruits; (3) pro- 
teins—meats, fish, milk and eggs. Some of all 
three classes of foods must be taken every day, 
at every meal, to insure perfect running order of 
the body engine. 

Milk is the one food that contains the consti- 
tuents of all three of these classes, and as such, 
is considered ideal. Children sometimes do not 
like milk, and they must be encouraged to 
develop the milk drinking habit. 

If the child refuses to drink milk because he 
doesn’t like it, he can eat it. Without any diffi- 
culty a child who dislikes the taste of milk 
can take a quart of it a day and enjoy every 
drop of it, if it is given to him in a disguised 
form. For such children, the following are sug- 
gested: cereals to be cooked with milk instead 
of with water; milk in the form of cocoa; 
creamed soups in place of broths; creamed 
sauces with vegetables, cream cheese, milk or 
cream with stewed fruits; ice cream, chocolate 
malted milk and puddings. 

All children should 
have at least three fresh 
vegetables in the diet 
daily. In serving vege- 
tables, one should be 





Each child should 


sure to serve the water 





own a toothbrush small 
enough to reach the 


in which the vegetables 
are steamed. There is 





teeth in the back of the 
mouth. It doesn’t make 


a large variety of vege- 
tables from which to 





any difference which 
brand of tooth paste is 
used. A good plan is 
to rinse the mouth after 
each meal. All chil- 
dren are not familiar 
with dental floss. It is 
waxed thread and is 
used to clean the sur- 
faces between the teeth 
not reached with the 
brush. This waxed 














choose. The school 
child should eat them 
to bring color to his 
cheeks, and keep the 
castor oil bottle inside 
the medicine chest. 
Don’t neglect the 
fruits. They are as 
essential as the vege- 
tables. The mother 
gives orange juice to 
the baby because she 
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knows it is good for the bowels, for the bones 
and the teeth, and because it prevents certain 
nutritional diseases. Orange juice is as bene- 
ficial for the adult as for the baby. Bananas 
also are good for children, provided the fruit 
is very ripe. No child likes to take nasty or 
bitter tasting medicines for his bowels. Fruits 
may be taken as food instead, and the child 
will be happier and healthier. Where is the 
child who does not like apples, grapes, figs, 
dates, prunes, raisins, pineapple or pears? No 
child over two years of age would confess that 
he couldn’t finish the sentence, “An apple a 
day——.”’ 

Another essential habit, particularly when 
coughs and colds are prevalent, is to carry a 
clean handkerchief not only for your own bene- 
fit but for the protection of others about you. 
It should be carried in the pocket, and not “on 
the sleeve.” Never attempt to clear the nostril 
forcefully. When necessary, clear one nostril 
at a time, blowing gently, with the opposite 
nostril closed. Don’t try to blow the head off. 
Such efforts will cause mucus to get into the 
ear, with a resulting earache. 

Be as careful about the appearance of your 
nails and the cleanliness of your hands as you 
are about combing and brushing your hair. To 
develop the habit of appearing clean and tidy, 
the child should stand before a mirror before 
leaving for school in the morning and, starting 
with the hair, work his way down. Does the 
hair look as if it has been combed and brushed? 
Does the skin glow with healthful color? Smile 
and display the teeth. Are they free from green 
tartar deposits? Is the collar clean, and the 
tie in place? Can the coat be removed without 
a resulting embarrassed feeling over the condi- 
tion of the blouse or waist? Inspect each 
article of clothing right down to the shoes and 
stockings. 

Bathe Every Day if Possible 

Saturday night has always been looked upon 
as bathtub night. Try to have Saturday night 
come seven times a week. Washing the pores of 
the body free of perspiration is as important as 
washing dirt and dust from the hands and face. 

Contrary to a common misconception, fre- 
quent bathing does not weaken the body. There 
is no scientific basis for such an opinion. Picture 
the hundreds of thousands of people at the 
seashore each summer, who, for hours each day 
bathe in the open and feel rejuvenated as a 
result. Babies thrive on daily baths. If the 
child cannot have a tub bath daily, his mother 
should be sure to sponge with warm water and 
soap, on arising or retiring, the hands, face, ears, 
neck, feet, armpits, and other folds of the body, 
until opportunity comes to jump into a tub of 
warm water, or to get under a shower bath. 

Poor posture is found among a large number 
of school children. In an effort to correct this 


defect, the burden of carrying a school bag or 
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brief case may be lightened by leaving at home 
all books that the child can possibly do without. 
Carry the school bag first with one hand, then 
the other. On the way to and from school, 
observe the posture of the traffic policemen. Let 
their carriage remind you to straighten up. If a 
further reminder is needed, watch out for lamp 
posts and telegraph poles. 

Some children have defects of vision that 
make it necessary for them to wear glasses. 
Glasses are as necessary for weak eyes, as 
crutches are for broken legs. Don’t leave the 
glasses in the bureau drawer. Do not oppose 
glasses, because you think they may mar your 
beauty. Eye glasses may help you in your 
studies. 

We bathe the lungs with air. Give them a 
good brisk bath by breathing deeply through 
the nose at least six times—morning, noon and 
night. 

Another form of body cleansing is emptying 
of the bowels. This must be done regularly, 
otherwise constipation develops. Constipation 
‘an be cured, through the adoption of the regu- 
lar habit of attending the toilet every morning 
after breakfast. Arising from five to ten minutes 
‘arlier each day will help to accomplish this 
important and healthful habit. 


Need from 10 to 12 Hours’ Sleep 


Children work hard all day, harder in fact 
than most grown-ups, and as a result wear out 
their bodies considerably. To restore the energy 
expended, nature has provided us with rest 
periods known as sleep. The younger the child 
the more sleep required to refresh the tired 
body. Children from 5 to 8 years of age should 
have twelve hours sleep every night. This means 
that children between these ages should be in 
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bed at 7 o’clock at night, and should arise 
promptly ready to begin the daily health routine 
by 7 in the morning. Arising later than 7 a. m., 
will cause hurry and neglect of the good health 
habits that have been outlined. Children from 
10 to 14 years of age should have ten to eleven 
hours of sleep. At that rate, children of this 
age should be in bed not later than 8:30 o’clock. 
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No matter what you expect to be when you 
grow up—lawyers, physicians, teachers, business 
men and women, chauffeurs, policemen, or what 
not—you must prepare for that job now. If you 
are to have a pinnacle to that future of yours, 
it must be secured by a foundation of sound 
health cemented through daily practice while 
you still have the chance. 





Keep Thin and Avoid Diabetes 


F THE people of the United States would 

only accept as their standard of form and 
figure the slender ladies and agile gentlemen 
who serve as fashion’s models in our news- 
papers, the Diabetic Club of America would 
have but a hundred thousand instead of a 
million members,” says Dr. Elliott P. Joslin in 
an article sent out by the bureau of publicity of 
the Indiana State Medical Association. 

“This populous, if not popular, club is hard 
to enter unless you are fat,” continues Dr. 
Joslin. “Under the age of fifty years only one 
thin applicant is accepted for ten who are well 
nourished, and after the age of fifty the club is 
still more exclusive and only one thin man or 
woman is enrolled for nineteen who are over- 
weight. 

“The diagnosis of diabetes is fortunately 
simple. It requires no elaborate methods. An 
examination of the urine reveals the sugar and, 
save in exceptional cases, no other test is 
required. In doubtful cases it may be necessary 
to have an examination of the blood as well. 
Everyone should have the urine examined on 
his birthday and after 50 years of age, twice 
a year. 

Eat Less and Work More 

“Avoidance of obesity and the prevention of 
diabetes are simple problems. All one needs to 
do is to eat less and walk and work more. 
Instead of indulging in butter, cream, oil, and 
fat meat, the obese should eat their own fat. 
Strength can be preserved by securing necessary 
protein from lean meat and cheese made of 
skimmed milk. Green vegetables should be 
substituted for potatoes, rice and macaroni. 
Fruit should be substituted for desserts. Bread 
should be reduced to a slice at a meal. The 
only second helpings allowed are lettuce, celery, 
cabbage and the like. Take care, however, and 
do not lose weight too rapidly, because that, too, 
has its dangers. 

“The discovery of insulin has been a boon to 
diabetic patients and a comfort to their doctors. 
It does not cure diabetes. It does not take 
away from the diabetic patient the opportunity 


to show that he has courage, honesty, intelli- 
gence and obedience, but it does bring back 
weight, strength of body and mind, and _ the 
ability to resume in a large measure one’s previ- 
ous career. The faithful profit with insulin. 
The careless can die as a result of its misuse. 


Insulin Must Be Injected 

“Insulin enables the diabetic patient to assimi- 
late the sugar and starch of the diet. One unit 
of insulin allows about as much extra sugar and 
starch as that contained in a cracker—namely 
two grams—but one unit costs less than two 
cents. Life can be made comfortable for all 
but the severest diabetics with less than twenty 
units of insulin daily. 

“Insulin must be injected under the skin to 
be of use. All attempts to give it by mouth or 
by other methods have failed. As a rule insulin 
is injected twice a day. Certain persons require 
it three times a day and perhaps one out of 
several hundred, four times a day. About one 
third of the patients take it once a day. 

“There are two forms of diabetes,” says the 
bulletin, “each marked by different manifesta- 
tions. The symptoms usually manifest them- 
selves gradually. A patient may suffer for a 
long time before he realizes it is necessary to 
seek medical aid. 

“The first symptoms which attract attention 
are failure of strength, loss of weight and great 
thirst. Sugar in quantity is found when chem- 
ical tests are applied to the body waste. The 
mouth is always parched and a faint, sweet 
odor may be noticeable on the breath. The 
effect on the general health is marked. There 
may be muscular weakness, a lowering of the 
body temperature, dry and harsh skin, and 
mental depression and irritability. 

“It must be remembered that obese or over- 
weight individuals are more susceptible to dia- 
betes, and that early diagnosis counts in 
diabetes as well as other organic conditions. 

“A thorough annual examination by a phy- 
sician is the safest health insurance for the 
average person and it is even more valuable 
for the fat individual.” 
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Mothers 
of the World 







Ewing Galloway 


A Filipino mother and 
child in holiday array. 
They are members of the 
Bagobo tribe and delight 
in personal adornment, 
as may be noted from the 
mother’s bracelets, ank- 
lets, necklaces and ear 
pendants. 


8. This interesting photo- 
graph of a Wakikuyu 
mother and her baby 
was obtained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson 
during their two-year 
expedition into the heart 
of British East Africa, 
where they filmed native 
tribes and a great va- 
riety of game. 


International 
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Bedouin madonnas are 
these, wandering the 
Arabian deserts with 
their nomad tribes. 








They must be twins, 
for they balance. This 
poor Chinese mother has 
worked out a_ practical 
system for carrying her 
burdens, both animate 
and inanimate. 


Photos by International 
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Medical ‘‘Paths’’ and By-Paths 


JAMES J. WALSH ano JOHN A. FOOTE 


HE path of least resistance is a highway 
that is much traveled by the individual 
with “nerves.” But while it is an easy 
road to the traveler it does not lead 

any place and a mirage always lies at the end of 
it. When a child develops a food dislike and 
refuses to take, for instance, orange juice, the 
mother or nurse may add sugar to the fruit juice 
because it is an easy thing to do. After a while 
the child demands that sugar be added to every- 
thing that he eats, unless the mother has mean- 
while trudged back to the by-paths of common 
sense and patience. Patience is the essential 
virtue which the mother or the nurse of the 
nervous child must possess. There is no easy 
road, no royal road, to child training. But 
because many parents do not understand this, 
children suffer and charlatanry thrives. 

The sale of nostrums containing narcotics 
is still permitted, unfortunately, under the 
national law, although it is true the amount of 
narcotic drugs to each fluid ounce of the nos- 
trum is limited. Various preparations of opium 
and morphin are still sold and even advertised 
as “nerve sedatives” for nervous children. 
Naturally the irritable child, or the colicky 
child, ceased to cry after having taken a good 
sized dose of morphin flavored with anise and 
sugar—the soothing syrup soothed with good 
reason. The use of paregoric as a sedative 
especially in infancy is still in vogue among 
some nurses—and even some parents. Today 
paregoric can still be obtained without great 
difficulty, and every tablespoonful of paregoric 
contains a grain of opium. Let it be under- 
stood that opium is a very valuable remedy, and 
that it is perfectly harmless when used prop- 
erly, and indeed may even be prescribed in cer- 
tain nervous and painful conditions with great 
benefit, but it should be so used only by the 
order and under the direction of a physician. 


Dosing Children with Drugs 


No parent, and especially no nurse, should 
assume the responsibility for dosing a child with 
narcotics. As a rule, this practice is followed 
more for the parents’ or nurse’s comfort than for 
the child’s relief. The very oldest Egyptian 
medical manuscript and the oldest medical 
writing in existence, the Ebers Papyrus, recom- 
mends poppy juice to stop the baby’s crying. 
This manuscript was written when Moses was 
about thirty years old. So, after all, the Egyptian 
priest-doctors probably first started this prac- 
tice. Nowadays the physician has grown more 


cautious; when he uses opium he does so with 


good reason and with a definite purpose in view. 

In families unfortunate enough to have a 
child whose mental development is retarded to 
the degree of imbecility or idiocy, the family 
physician is frequently placed in a most difficult 
position. No mother finds it easy to convince 
herself that her child will not eventually grow 
up and develop to the same degree as other 
children. She sees the child, much retarded 
beyond his age, gradually improving in his 
mentality, and she resents the suggestion that 
this improvement cannot continue, and that it 
may come to a stop when the child has reached 
a mental age of five or six or ten years. Fre- 
quently, the family physician, in order to com- 
fort her, encourages her in this view. Some- 
times he is candid and sincere in predicting the 
outcome, and very frequently indeed the result 
of such candor not only loses for him the 
friendship of the parents of the child, but 
eventually lands these parents in the arms of a 
charlatan. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, and 
no chance for relief seems too remote to the 
unhappy parents of these unfortunate children. 
This is not only true of defective children, but 
also of those with active mental disease—the 
insanities, and even the hysterias, and, of course, 
epilepsy. No matter how intelligent the parents 
may be some one is certain to tell them of 
alleged cures performed by irregular prac- 
titioners, where the doctors failed. Just as 
intelligence may be found in the illiterate, so 
education is very frequently wasted on the non- 
intelligent. That is why so many so-called med- 
ical cults exist; they feed on human hope as 
well as on human ignorance. 

Besides, many people who are educated in 
other fields have only a rudimentary knowledge 
of science in general and a total lack of knowl- 
edge of medical science. To them the physician 
is still the mysterious healer who possesses the 
magic touch, or carries a potent amulet. It is 
easier to believe this than to regard the doctor 
as a scientist trying to apply the laws of physics 
and chemistry and biology to the human body. 
And it is also a less dramatic réle. The word 
“pharmacy” comes from an old Greek word 
which once meant magic. 


Cultists Promise Much 


So it is that certain medical cults have 
flourished within the last few years practiced 
by men and women who attach some sort of a 
word to the suffix path and after very rudi- 
mentary training assume to treat the sick. We 
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have osteopaths, naprapaths, chiropractors, and 
neuropaths, and only a few days ago the writer 
came across a naturopath. Of course the fact 
that this word naturopath really means “nature 
disease” does not make it sound any the less 
impressive. Sooner or later the parents of the 
child with mental or nervous disease will be 
persuaded to place him under the care of one or 
the other of these non-medical practitioners. 
Such parents receive in return for their money 
one thing which they desire above all others— 
hope. The “paths” always lead to cheerful 
places. They always promise improvement, 
sometimes a cure. Contrasted with the unsatis- 
factory words of the family physician, they 
seem a pleasant enough lot. Besides, their 
theory is so simple that any one can under- 
stand it. 

If it be an osteopath, then all illnesses are due 
to changes in the circulation caused by pressure 
on the spinal nerves in the neighborhood of the 
spine, or produced in these neighborhoods by 
disease in distant organs. Manipulation and 
massage constitute the cure. The chiropractor 
finds all human ills to be due to actual pressure 
on the spinal nerves by the displaced vertebrae. 
The fact that a vertebra cannot be displaced 
without very serious and grave symptoms does 
not matter. He manipulates and pretends to 
replace vertebrae and in this way to cure all dis- 
eases. It is simple enough; one does not need to 
know much human anatomy or human physiol- 
ogy to practice this cult—the spinal column is 
the only important part of the body. When 
somebody once told Mr. Dooley that he could 
“lick” him that philosopher remarked: “Your 
observation is interesting but not conclusive.” 

No more pathetic sight can be conceived than 
the spectacle of a pair of devoted parents allow- 
ing such an individual, who is totally ignorant 
of most of the important facts of life, to manipu- 
late and twist and distort the back of a defective 
child in the belated hope of creating normal 
ideas in a brain that is probably abnormal in 
structure as well as in function. Defective or 
ineffective mental action in a child deserves 
careful and diligent study by an expert in child 
psychology and mental diseases, instead of 
modified gymnastics applied by a masseur with 
a smattering of unsound information. 

In recent years popular literature and even 
fiction are filled with accounts of the wonderful 
work of the psychanalyst, who dives into the 
pools of thought and brings to the surface dis- 
turbing complexes. Aside from any discussion 
of the value of the work of Freud it is well to 
remember that psychanalysis has been taken up 
by many individuals without proper medical or 
other preparatory training. These individuals 
certainly are incompetent and may be dishonest. 
The physician trained in the diagnosis of mental 
and nervous diseases knows enough about 
psychanalysis to render the non-professional 
analyst an unnecessary evil. 
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Medical fashions change just as other fashions, 
and the treatment of all kinds of diseases by 
extracts of the ductless glands, such as the 
thyroid, the pituitary, the ovary or the testicle, 
has become almost a fad. Much of this enthusi- 
asm is ill timed and premature. In the case of 
mental and nervous diseases some overenthusi- 
astic physicians have claimed permanent cures 
by the use, for instance, of pituitary extract in 
retarded mental development. Others use a 
“shotgun” prescription containing the extracts 
of many glands. It is true that in cretinism, 
a disease characterized by retarded growth and 
slow mental and physical progress, the use of 
thyroid extract supplies a definite lack in the 
patient’s tissues and much benefit results from 
its administration in proper dosage. Both 
mental and physical improvement is noted to a 
degree sometimes almost dramatic. 

But too much dependence should not be 
placed on the use of these glandular extracts 
in other and more obscure conditions. Dr. 
Lewellys F. Barker, professor of clinical medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins University, has made a 
special study of, and has edited a book about, 
the internal secretions of the human body, and 
the use of the glandular extracts as remedies 
in disease. He probably is the leading American 
authority on this subject. Yet he counsels cau- 
tion and conservatism in the use of these reme- 
dies, since little is known about them. To none 
of them indeed does he credit any special virtue 
in mental diseases of children, excepting as 
thyroid extract is employed in the retarded 
mentality of the child suffering from cretinism. 

Be certain then that the story of “the child 
just like this one” that was cured of epilepsy or 
mental retardation by a doctor who used gland 
extracts is probably inaccurate, and possibly 
untrue. Beware of magical cures of this sort. 
They do not occur. 

Advertised cures for epilepsy usually contain 
either a bromid or a newer preparation called 
luminal. These preparations do not cure; they 
simply postpone symptoms. They do not con- 
tain anything that the physician is not familiar 
with. “What then are we to do?” ask the par- 
ents. “We have the responsibility for the care 
of the very nervous, or the epileptic, or the 
mentally retarded or mentally unbalanced child 

and what are we to do about it?” 


Doctor Best Guide for Abnormal Children 


Fortunately this question is not difficult to 
answer. This is what such parents should do: 
First of all get the firm conviction that your 
physician is your best guide and counselor. Get 
him to tell you frankly what he thinks about 
the child. Up to the age of two it may be diffi- 
cult to determine the potential mental capacity 
of an individual. Even long after that period 
tests, such as the Binet-Simon, may be mislead- 
ing unless utilized by practiced hands. But the 
family physician can usually tell, sometimes in 
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ways that he cannot explain, when a child in a 
family seems mentally different from others. 

Once he has decided that the child is in any 
way abnormal, advice should be sought from a 
competent authority on the mental and nervous 
diseases of the child and child psychology. This 
advice should be for the purpose of laying out 
a scheme of life for the child that will place 
the least strain on his nervous system and afford 
him the best possible opportunity for mental 
and physical development. These children, 
whether only neurotic or epileptic or moronic, 
need care rather than medicine; teaching rather 
than restraint; precision rather than senti- 
mentality. Much can be done to remedy nature’s 
defects and in some cases, perhaps, to obliterate 
a neurotic tendency if it is not too marked. 

Careful guiding in study and regulation of 
mental strain and fatigue during the school 
years are of the utmost importance. Dr. J. 
Mace Andrews, head of the department of 
psychology and child study of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, believes that modern public school 
methods may even promote mental disability 
among children, if children below grade are 
overworked. 

“Thousands of mentally disabled once passed 
through our public schools without their weak- 
nesses of mind being discovered and without 
anything being done to prevent life’s tragedies,” 
he says. “We now know that often this mental 
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disorder begins in childhood and that much of 
it could be prevented by sound training in 
mental habits.” 


Patience and Perseverance Needed 

Perhaps some dav our schools will realize the 
need for special grading and individual training 
of the abnormal child. When that time comes, 
much will have been accomplished to conserve 
the child’s mental and nervous development 
until he is able to withstand the assaults of life. 

For the minor evidences of nervousness and 
nervous habits that have been mentioned in 
foregoing chapters, the general treatment sug- 
gested will probably be effectual. The thing of 
most importance to remember is that patience 
and perseverance are two qualities that are 
essential in training any child in proper habits 
whether he be normal or abnormal. Most chil- 
dren, after all, will be normal in their nervous 
function if their parents and relatives allow 
them to be so. 

Hippocrates, the father of medicine, advised 
his disciples to choose remedies so constituted 
that if they did not do any good they could not 
do any harm. Parents who feel that they 
cannot put into practice the positive advice 
given in these pages may well take counsel from 
the aphorism of the Greek physician, and per- 
haps even accomplish a certain amount of good 
by beneficent inactivity. 


A Peep-Hole into the Stomach 


FELIX 


T THE edge of one of the tall bluffs over- 

looking the lake on Mackinac Island, Michi- 
gan, there has been set the attractive monument 
of the accompanying photograph. Near this spot, 
to quote from the inscription 
upon the stone, Dr. William 
Beaumont made his very re- 
markable experiments on 
on Alexis Ste. Martin many 
years ago. 

Ste. Martin, they tell it on 
the Island, was a local char- 
acter whose gun was acci- 
dentally discharged when he 
was cleaning it. The bullet 
struck Ste. Martin in such a 
way as to pass through the 
wall of the stomach, leaving 
a clear tube-like opening from 
the stomach interior to the 
outside. He recovered from 
his injury, but this tube, with 
a flap of skin which served as 
a cover to it, remained. 

Through that opening Dr. 





KOCH 
Beaumont found he could watch the exact 
operation of the stomach muscles and_ the 


gastric juice on whatever food was swallowed. 
He proceeded to have Ste. Martin eat various 
kinds of foods, and, as a 
result of painstaking observa- 
tion, Dr. Beaumont, who lived 
at a time when the x-ray was 
unknown, was able to en- 
lighten the entire medical 
world by his knowledge of 
what takes place in the 
human stomach during diges- 
tion. 

The monument consists of 
a Scotch granite boulder rest- 
ing on tiers of white rock. 
One face of it is polished and 
inscribed as follows: 

“Near this point, Dr. Wil- 
liam Beaumont made _ those 
experiments on Alexis Ste. 
Martin which brought fame 
to himself and honor to 
American medicine.” 
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Why Postmortem Examinations? 


LUDVIG 


HE value to medical progress of post- 

mortem examinations stands forth 

clearly in medical history. By substi- 

tuting observation for speculation, such 
examinations have been a potent means of driv- 
ing dogma and fantasy out of medicine. In 
bringing to light the relation of structural 
changes in the body to the symptoms and 
signs observed in life, they have increased vastly 
the knowledge and understanding of disease, 
have aided directly in the identification of dis- 
ases, and have constituted the basis of physical 
diagnosis, that is, the determination of changes 
in internal organs, especially the heart and 
lungs, from alteration in their physical proper- 
ties. Postmortem examinations have become 
a faithful and indispensable handmaid to 
investigation and practice in all departments 
of medicine. 

It is difficult to speculate reasonably on what 
the state of medical knowledge and practice 
might be at this moment in case examinations 
of the body after death had not been made. 
In 1761 Morgagni published his great work, 
“Seats and Causes of Diseases Investigated by 
Anatomy,” and it is only since then that post- 
mortem examination has been made in a 
thorough manner on a large scale, and still 
more recently it has become established every- 
where as an invaluable method for the study 
of diseases and injuries and for the control of 
diagnosis and treatment. 

There are, of course, many interesting indi- 
cations that the value of the autopsy was under- 
stood much earlier than the time just stated. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) urged that post- 
mortem examinations should be made. Little 
by little the keen interest in autopsies of 
William Harvey (1578-1657), the discoverer of 
the circulation, has been brought to light. In 
an unpublished manuscript on medical anatomy 
or anatomy in relation to medicine, now lost, 
Harvey (so he says in a letter to John Riolan, Jr.) 
desired “to relate from the many dissections of 
persons diseased, worn out by serious and 
strange affections, how and in what way the 
internal organs were changed in their situation, 
size, structure, figure, consistency, and other 
sensible qualities from their natural forms and 
appearances and in what various and remark- 
able ways they were affected.” This passage 
reveals that Harvey was one of that small but 
select band of physicians who faithfully follow 
their patients to the postmortem room. 

Sometimes one hears the flimsy remark that 
the field of the human autopsy has been worked 
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over so thoroughly that there is nothing left to 
discover by this simple means. Even if the 
structural characteristics of all human diseases, 
injuries, and anomalies at some distant period 
were to be known and explained, the post- 
mortem examination still would be essential in 
working out new methods of observation, of 
diagnosis, of treatment. 

Examination of the body after death has been 
belittled because it reveals largely so-called 
terminal pathological conditions. “Nothing is 
more foolish,” said Celsus, “than to think that a 
man has been so in his lifetime as he is found 
when he is dying or already dead,” and yet a 
moment’s reflection will serve to convince the 
most superficial observer that the postmortem 
room is a good place to study fully the earlier, 
even the earliest, stages of morbid processes as 
well as the later results. 

Always the autopsy will be a strong aid to 
investigation by contributing materials, not 
otherwise easy to get, for study by anatomical, 
bacteriological, chemical or other methods. 

Frequently conditions observed post mortem, 
by suggesting definite problems or methods of 
attack, become the starting point of important 
work. The autopsy opens secret chambers for 
the investigator to which there is no other key. 

Finally, let it not be forgotten that the post- 
mortem examination is a means to the study of 
the experiments made by nature everywhere 
with wonderful skill and ingenuity. It is short- 
sighted not to use such rich opportunities to 
learn. 

That the postmortem examination is essential 
to the study of medicine will not be disputed. It 
is the only means by which objective, first-hand 
knowledge of the internal changes caused by 
disease and injury can be obtained. Without 
this knowledge a rational general conception of 
the nature and course of disease cannot be 
acquired, and the true purpose and scope of 
diagnosis, of treatment and of prognosis under- 
stood clearly. 


Great Help to Physician 


By comparing the conditions disclosed at 
postmortem examination with the phenomena 
observed during life, the physician controls his 
diagnosis and treatment, answers questions that 
arise, stimulates his interest in rational medi- 
cine, revives and expands his objective knowl- 
edge of disease, and increases the value of his 
services to the public. 

Without the educative stimulus of the post- 
mortem examination, the mental picture of the 
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changes at the seats of disease tends to become 
vague and shadowy, and the conception of the 
relation of these changes to the disturbances in 
health tends to become imaginary rather than 
objective and real. The way the physician thinks 
about autopsies is of real practical concern 
because it affects his professional conduct and 
efliciency. 

In the degree the postmortem examination 
serves investigation and medical education of 
student as well as physician, it also serves the 
public, which is the ultimate and chief bene- 
ficiary. But the autopsy serves the public also 
in special ways, notably as a means to determine 
the cause of death and to secure reliable data 
for the family history and statistics. 


Helps Determine Cause of Death 

The postmortem examination is indispensable 
in all cases in which it is necessary to determine 
as fully as may be the cause of death. Here 
nothing can take its place. For this reason law 
and custom sweep aside all objections when 
autopsy is indicated for legal purposes. In 
medicolegal work the highest standards of com- 
pleteness of examination and of reliability of 
observation are demanded because in the effort 
to determine the causation of death it is essen- 
tial that no potential factor be overlooked. 

Unfortunately, medicolegal autopsies not un- 
commonly are or have to be entrusted to 
inexperienced physicians whose work is incom- 
plete and untrustworthy. The lack in most 
smaller cities of physicians competent to make 
thorough and complete examination of the body 
according to standard methods is intimately con- 
nected with the lack of active interest in this 
kind of work on the part of most of our hospitals. 
From the nature of its functions the hospital 
should be a center for postmortem examinations 
and if it fails to maintain interest and develop 
skill in them it also fails in a service it owes the 
public. 

At this point it may be in order to say that the 
omission of an examination after the death of 
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notable persons is regrettable for two reasons, 
(1) the loss of the influence that examination in 
such cases will have on public opinion in regard 
to autopsies, and (2) the failure to use the best 
method available to determine the cause of 
death in historical personages. 

For various reasons the diagnosis of disease 
is subject to a not inconsiderable percentage of 
error. This is one reason why statistics may 
be faulty, and why questions of great interest, 
as for instance whether cancer is on_ the 
increase, cannot be answered definitely. The 
study of problems of heredity in disease suffers 
for the same reason. The principal remedy for 
these shortcomings is more and more thorough 
autopsies, and much more use than is now the 
‘ase of postmortem diagnosis in statistics. 


Family Should Know Its Weaknesses 

The great value to the family of accurate 
knowledge of the diseases and weaknesses of its 
members needs no elaboration. A most impor- 
tant but too much neglected source of such 
knowledge is the autopsy. In connection with 
this phase of the autopsy we should not over- 
look the fact that the principal diagnosis in a 
given case may be quite correct and yet exami- 
nation of the body frequently discloses impor- 
tant associated conditions and lesions that other- 
wise would escape observation. Requests by 
the physician for postmortem examinations pre- 
sented from this point of view as a rule carry 
a special appeal to intelligent persons, and 
special efforts should be made always to report 
the results clearly and fully to those concerned. 

Now, if postmortem examinations are essen- 
tial for investigation, essential for the increase 
of medical knowledge, essential for the educa- 
tion of the medical student and intern, essential 
for the continuing education of the physician, 
and of great value to society in other ways as 
well, it follows directly that they should be 
encouraged as much as possible by physicians, 
by hospitals, and by the public. 
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The Battle Against Disease 


DONALD B. 


HE great “war to end 
war” started a lot of 
bad wars that so far 
we have not joined, 

but it also started one war in 
which the American people 
are proud to be the aggres- 
sors. We sent out our ulti- 
matum on the day that the 
draft figures on rejections of 
our young men for physical 
disabilities became known. 
We knew then that we were 
attacked by enemies in our 
own country. We demanded 
the unconditional surrender 
of all “forces of ill health.” 

In the United States, out of 
a population of nearly one 
hundred and ten million, one 
and a half million people die every year; at 
least three million are laid up by illness; one 
million are tuberculous, and only a small per- 
centage of the people are really in full health. 
We average, individually, a loss of about seven 
days each year from sickness, or 2 per cent. of 
our working time. In terms of money cost, the 
total is at least $700,000,000 each year. It is 
estimated that over 24, per cent. of American 
wage earners are constantly so sick as to be 
unfit for work. Four hundred and sixty-eight 
men out of every thousand examined during 
the draft were found defective, and many of 
them had more than one defect. The draft 
figures showed no section of the country, either 
city or rural population, unaffected. 


Must Clean Up “Defeatists”’ 


We must know the strength and the weak- 
ness of the enemy—ill health—his past victories, 
which of his forces have been defeated, and 
which have never been defeated. We must dis- 
cover the confederates of ill health at work 
among us; we must clean up the “defeatists”— 
the people who say, “no one ever conquered 
disease”; “there will always be just about so 
much disease”; “how can you fight invisible 
germs?” We must stop the tongues that ridi- 
cule, and educate those who say, “the old ways 
are best”; “my grandmother used red flannel 
for a sore throat’; “diphtheria is no more than 
a bad case of croup.” 

We must give up the notion that we can 
spring, armed, a health army a million strong 
ready to fight disease over night. Our health 
army will need careful training first. The enemy 
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has every sort of specialized 
attack. We must have a mask 
or counter attack to meet each 
one. Study and drill in the 
technic of health are essential. 
We need health oflicers’ train- 
ing camps. The old idea that 
a man who is a good father, 
a conscientious citizen, and 
the owner of the village drug 
store would make a good 
health colonel has got to go. 
Our health army needs its 
West Points, its Annapolises, 
and it must not have any 
officers who have not earned 
their commissions. Also, we 


must have conscription. Our 
forces will be many times 
outnumbered in the first 


battle if we depend only on volunteers. 

Too many of us are so used to the conquests 
of ill health that we do not resent being slaves 
to disease. Many of us actually have no more 
exciting occupation than telling each other of 
the dreadful victories won and the horrible 
atrocities committed by our great enemy, dis- 
ease. They are traitors, but they don’t know it. 
Moses had a hard time arousing the Israelites 
from their Egyptian bondage, and our health 
Moses is going to have trouble exhorting the 
slaves of ill health. They must be drafted. We 
need awful examples as well as brave leaders. 
We need the wounded that we may study their 
wounds. We need the old to teach the young. 
We need the young to inspire, to put hope and 
meaning into the fighting of the old. There is a 
place in the health army’s ranks and a job to 
be done by every citizen three years of age and 
over. 

We have not only utterly to destroy the enemy 
already entrenched across the width and length 
of our country; we have to restore the territory 
he has ravished and build a new and glorious 
health. Most of us know ill health and many of 
its various titles; but how many of us know 
this health for which we are fighting? What is 
health? “It is the highest degree of efficiency 
prolonged over the greatest period of time. It is 
the quality of life that renders the individual 
fit to live most and serve best.” 

The reason for the age-long success of disease 
is that men have never fought it. Old Mother 
Nature, unaided and often ignorantly hindered, 
has been left to fight the battle alone. II] health 
is no match for that remarkable woman or there 
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would be no human race at all, but still “she 
can’t win every time.” 

It was only about fifty years ago that Pasteur 
demonstrated germ life as a cause of disease. 
Until then men had thought of disease as some 
mystical force of nature; and medicine had been 
little more than magic, blood-lettings, charms 
and drugs. Even now much empirical medicine 
is probably only magic. One physician has 
made a list of a few popular health beliefs 
such as: 

“How many people believe that gold wedding 
rings rubbed on the eye will cure sties; that 
green apples cause colic; that tuberculosis is 
hereditary; that ozone is health giving; that 
sewer gas is poisonous; that mosquitoes come 
from decomposing leaves; that scarlet fever 
scales are infectious; that raw beefsteak is good 
for a black eye; that dead bodies necessarily 
breed a pestilence; that rusty nails produce 
tetanus; that in epidemics schools should always 
be closed; that brain fever comes from excite- 
ment or strain; that backache indicates kidney 
trouble; that cancers have roots like a tree, 
roots which can be drawn out with the cancer, 
if care is exercised; that pickles sour the milk 
of a nursing mother; that mild attacks of infec- 
tious diseases are less infectious than severe 
ones?” 

These are common superstitions and are as 
useless in winning the war for health as the 
goose step of the German soldiers. Organizing 
to fight disease and to save our country’s health 
is community health. But organization alone is 
not enough. The best trained, hardest working 
general staff, the genius of generals, the hard 
work of officers, the perfection of planning can 
win no wars unless each individual soldier 
fights. The fight for health means that each 
citizen must vote the necessary taxes to keep 
up the fight against disease, to study methods of 
modern war against disease, to train and sup- 
port leaders in the fight. These health officers 
can tell the citizen where the enemy is attacking 
and how to fight him, but they cannot do his 
fighting for him. Personal hygiene is the indi- 
vidual’s final fight for health. 

Since Pasteur the progress against disease has 
been tremendous, but the mass of people have 
not been in the fight. It takes a courageous 
mind to say, after age-long submission to dis- 
ease, “We can abolish disease.” The discovery 
of the invisible germ has made the task seem 
harder to the average layman—rather like try- 
ing to fight the “bad fairies” of our childhood. 
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Even medical men have been so engrossed in the 
relief of suffering and the saving of life in crises 
that few have had time to realize or to preach 
that not the cure of sickness but its prevention 
is the great modern battle. 


Fight for Both Public and Personal Health 


Sickness prevention is after all of but two 
main kinds. There is, first, the kind we expect 
from our organized community, which we call 
public health, and on which we depend for a 
pure water supply, for a good and safe milk 
supply, for the administrative control of con- 
tagious diseases, and for general community 
cleanliness. Then there is the kind of preven- 
tion which we expect from our neighbor and 
ourselves, and which we call personal hygiene. 
This depends on individual action. 

We can expect our health officer and his 
department to insure a pure water supply. We 
cannot expect our health officer to prevent our 
neighbor from sneezing or coughing in our faces. 
The physician in school can give a physical 
examination to the children, but there is no one 
but the child himself who can be made finally 
responsible for the practice of washing his hands 
thoroughly before he eats. The physician in the 
factory may compulsorily examine every new 
employee, but if you are not a factory employee 
or a school child, the only way you can get your 
regular annual or periodic health examination 
is to visit your own physician. To do this regu- 
larly on your birthday will insure for you a 
more profitable birthday present than you can 
expect from any other source. At the same time, 
you will be carrying out one of the fundamental 
principles of personal hygiene, of disease pre- 
vention and life prolongation. 

To win the battle against disease we must fight 
it out along all these lines, knowing that it will 
take many summers. In both the public health 
and personal health fields, we are always in the 
front trench exposed to the fire of the enemy. 
But we now know a great many things that can 
be done to lessen the hazards of the battle and 
finally to bring victory to our side. 

Health is essential to happiness. Whatever 
increases happiness increases health. After all, 
we are fighting not only for health, but for more 
important things. 

A community will best attain health that seeks 
health not merely as an end in itself. We must 
end sickness and increase health so that each 
individual may have life and life more abun- 
dantly, and so that each community may be fit 
to do its share in the life of the nation. 
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HEALTH NEWS OF THE MONTH 
Diphtheria is a preventable 
disease. We know its cause, 
we have an accurate method 
of determining whether per- 
sons are likely to be infected by the disease, 
we have a method of preventive inoculation and 
we have an adequate specific “cure.” 

It therefore seems reasonable to believe that 
any community in which competent physicians 
are available, and which is willing to make use 
of such competent physicians, can cut down the 
mortality from diphtheria to an _ irreducible 
minimum, representing perhaps the factor of 
carelessness or ignorance which cannot be 
controlled. 

With a view to stimulating competition in 
the reduction of diphtheria rates, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association has under- 
taken an annual survey of the number of deaths 
from diphtheria in the large cities of the United 
States. 

The survey for this year shows that the 
highest diphtheria death rate in any American 
city is held in Fall River, Mass., which inci- 
dentally had the highest infant mortality rate 
among cities of its class during 1920. Only 
one city in New England (Hartford, Conn.) 
has shown a continuous decline in diphtheria 
since 1890. 

New York City has had a steady decline 
throughout thirty years, which is evidence of 
the fact that the intensive campaign carried on 
in that city has yielded positive results. On the 
other hand, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and 
Buffalo, New York, record a higher rate for the 
last four years than in the previous five-year 
period. 

Louisville and Nashville have had progressive 
increases in diphtheria death rates since 1910, 
and Omaha has apparently made no progress 
against the disease for twenty-five years. In 
general, the diphtheria mortality rate is con- 
siderably lower in southern cities, which is 
probably due to the fact that the climate is not 
such as to induce disturbances of the nose and 
throat with lowered resistance of the tissues, 
enabling the diphtheria organism to gain a hold 
and to produce infection. 

Hartford, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Baltimore and Cincinnati are placed on the roll 


Diphtheria in the 
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of honor with a continuously decreasing mor- 
tality from diphtheria. 

It will be interesting to observe whether the 
facts, such as have been published, will cause 
renewed efforts in less fortunate communities to 
overcome the wholly unnecessary number of 
deaths from a preventable disease. 


Since the announcement 
Gland Operations some years ago that opera- 
Fail to Rejuvenate tions on the so-called sex 

glands would result in pro- 
ducing rejuvenation in the aged and senile, 
much interest has been stimulated and hopes 
have been aroused in the minds of many 
persons. 

Apparently these expectations have had little 
basis in scientific fact. The hope of restoring 
youth is so strong that even the possibility of 
surgical operation did not dampen the enthusi- 
asm of some of the tottering wrecks who plead 
with surgeons for opportunity to submit them- 
selves to the experiment. 

One of the methods of rejuvenation proposed 
was based on the idea that tying off the tubes 
leading from the glands would cause an over- 
growth of certain cells, which it was believed 
were responsible for giving the aspirant a 
youthful appearance and virility. These experi- 
ments have been performed chiefly on animals 
and the results applied directly to the human. 
Since the work was first announced, however, 
additional experiments have been made on 
animals of a higher type than the rabbits, rats 
and guinea-pigs first studied. It has been found 
that the results are in no way to be compared. 
In dogs, for instance, tying off the tubes is not 
followed by an overgrowth in the interstitial 
cells, and the latter have been found to be 
normal both in quantity and in appearance. 

This fact coincides with the statement, repeat- 
edly made in HyGera, that any simulated 
rejuvenation following such operations must 
be temporary and chiefly an effect on the mind 
rather than a physical change in the body. 


Walter R. Hadwen, a phy- 
Antivivisectionist sician of Gloucester, Eng- 
in Difficulties land, is a leader among 
those who object to scien- 
tific experiments on animals. On_ several 
occasions he has toured the United States 
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under the auspices of antivivisection, anti- 
vaccination and similar organizations. 

A few months ago he was called to attend a 
ten-year-old girl, who suffered with a sore 
throat, with a blood-tinged discharge from the 
nose and with a foul smelling breath. The 
description of these symptoms is sufficient 
almost at once to make any competent phy- 
sician suspect the presence of diphtheria, but 
Dr. Hadwen said there was no diphtheria and 
applied gargles of warm water and vinegar. 

As might be expected, the child rapidly 
became worse. The family, dissatisfied with 
Dr. Hadwen’s treatment, called in another phy- 
sician who promptly diagnosed diphtheria and 
pneumonia, and stated that the condition was 
practically hopeless. Actually the disease had 
progressed so far that the child died three hours 
later. 

Dr. Hadwen was called before the coroner, 
and tried to convince the coroner’s jury that 
there is no such thing as a germ; in fact, he is 
said to have declared that the “germ theory” 
is “all bosh.” The jury returned a verdict, how- 
ever, that “the child died from diphtheria and 
pneumonia, and that Dr. Hadwen failed to show 
competent skill and special attention, in conse- 
quence of which failure the child died.” 

The antivivisectionist will appear before the 

court in the near future on the charge of man- 
slaughter. It is unfortunate that it should 
require the needless death of a child before the 
government could be induced to take adequate 
steps to curb the activities of this misguided 
fanatic. 
The numerous press reports 
that have appeared relative 
to transplanting the eye 
have finally aroused scien- 
tists interested in such experiments to state- 
ments of the actually known facts. Prof. Joseph 
Imre, Jr., of the department of ophthalmology 
in the State University of Pecs in Budapest, has 
written to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association that he considers it his moral duty 
to relate the results of investigation in this 
connection. 

His investigations have shown him that Dr. 
Koppanyi—who incidentally is not a doctor of 
medicine—performed experiments on rats and 
rabbits in attempts to find out whether or not 
an animal with a transplanted eye could see. 
According to Prof. Imre, Dr. Koppanyi cut the 
muscles and cut tissues around the eyeball and 
left the eye in place, and there was no proof 
that the optic nerve was cut through. He says, 
furthermore, that in every case in which the 
operation was witnessed by physicians and the 
eyeball was removed from its place, there never 
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was any other result but complete destruction 
of the eye. 

Prof. Imre advances as his opinion the state- 
ment that even if the optic nerve could grow 
again—which has never been established—and 
even if there were a possibility of transplanting 
a complete eye from one man to another, the 
question could not have any practical impor- 
tance, because no physician should be allowed 
to, and no physician with any conscience would, 
remove an eye with good vision for making a 
rather uncertain experiment. 

Following the publication of Prof. Imre’s 
article, Prof. A. J. Carlson, of the department 
of physiology in the University of Chicago, 
replied on behalf of the scientific status of Dr. 
Koppanyi’s work. 

Prof. Carlson points out that Dr. Koppanyi 
has been on the research staff of his laboratory 
in the University of Chicago since January, 
and that such newspaper stories as_ have 
appeared have not been authorized either by 
Dr. Koppanyi or by the laboratory. Experi- 
ments have been made on spotted rats, and the 
transplanted eyes have undergone’ varying 
degrees of change from complete destruction to 
mere cloudiness of the tissues. The chief 
cause for failure is believed to be secondary 
infection. In the most successful experiments, 
the transplanted eye appears normal in size; 
the cloudiness clears up, and so far as the 
scientists have been able to determine there 
may be some return of vision. 

Prof. Carlson has controlled Dr. Koppanyi’s 
work and believes that it demonstrates defi- 
nitely that transplantation can be carried out 
with at least partial success on the spotted rat. 
He points out that it remains to be seen whether 
such results can be duplicated in the dog and 
the monkey, and if this is achieved, there still 
remains a very high percentage of complete or 
partial failure which must be converted into 
success before any one would be justified in 
attempting any such operation on man. 

Supplementing the letter of Prof. Carlson, 
Koppanyi himself declares that the charges of 
Prof. Imre that he gate unwarranted publicity 
to his work, that he had said that the return 
of vision is possible, and admitted that the optic 
nerve was not cut in his eye transplantation 
experiments, are not true. 

The average reader will derive from this the 
actual fact that experiments are being per- 
formed which may lead to interesting and 
valuable information but that at present there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that a 
human eye can be transplanted successfully. 


M. F. 
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A MEDICAL CORPS FOR THE 
VETERANS’ BUREAU 

HE medical council of the U. S. Veterans’ 

Bureau has recommended to the new 
director, Frank T. Hines, that a medical corps 
be created within the bureau. The establish- 
ment of such a corps would give to the bureau 
the qualified permanent personnel, which is 
highly essential to the effective conduct of the 
work, and security of position to the doctors. 

The council recommends that postgraduate 
courses for the training of personnel in the 
several lines of medicine be established. 
Courses recommended are those in_ hos- 
pital management, rating, tuberculosis, neuro- 
psychiatry, x-ray, rhinology, and diagnosis. It 
is further recommended that there be provided 
at once diagnostic beds where troublesome 
cases coming before the bureau may be prop- 
erly observed by trained diagnosticians, and 
that there be established regional diagnostic 
groups, consisting of the best available bureau 
and medical personnel, utilizing so far as possi- 
ble members of the council as consultants. 

It was also recommended that provision be 
made for a permanent record of the valuable 
experiences resulting from the operation of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, and the establishment of a 
follow-up service to provide for visits by bureau 
nurses and doctors to the homes of claimants 
after they have been discharged from the 
hospitals. 

Every loyal citizen will heartily second these 
recommendations of the medical council, and 
any other steps which will proceed to render 
more efficient service to these unfortunate 
victims of the World War. 

Whatever views one may entertain as to the 
wisdom or desirability of a bonus to the soldiers 
who were not injured, every rightminded per- 
son believes that no effort should be spared in 
restoring to health those who were injured or 
made ill by their war experience. In those 
‘rases where a life of permanent invalidism 
faces the victim, no one will begrudge the 
necessary amount of money to buy him free- 


dom from pain and discomfort. J. M.D. 


NEGRO MORTALITY 


LTHOUGH Negro mortality in the United 

States is still much higher than that of the 
white population, there was a steady lowering 
of the death rate between 1911 and 1921. Today 
the life expectancy for Negroes is about the 
same as that for the white population of this 
country a generation ago. 
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Figures compiled and made public by Dr. 
L. I. Dublin indicate that the chief cause of 
death among Negroes is tuberculosis, which 
accounts for one death in six. The death rates 
from diarrhea, intestinal infections, typhoid 
fever and pneumonia have declined steadily. It 
is significant that colored children apparently 
suffer less from scarlet fever, measles and 
diphtheria than do white children. The rate for 
syphilis, including locomotor ataxia and general 
paralysis, was 38.7 for each 100,000 persons of 
those studied, which is nearly double the rate for 
1911, or four times the rate for white persons. 

It is significant that the rate of deaths from 
murder among the colored is eight times that 
among the white population. This fact is 
reflected also in the homicide rates of the large 
cities of the United States, since the highest 
death rates from murder are those of Memphis, 
Jacksonville, Birmingham and Atlanta. — In 
Atlanta, the white murder rate was 16.5 per 
hundred thousand during 1922 and the colored 
rate 105.4; in Birmingham the white rate was 
26.7 and the colored 108, and in Memphis the 
white rate was 24.6 and the colored rate 145.2. 

M. F. 


HEALTH EXHIBITS AT STATE AND 
COUNTY FAIRS 

OR several years baby welfare conferences, 

sometimes with “best baby contests,” have 
been a feature at state and county fairs, and 
they have accomplished a useful purpose in 
helping to educate mothers in the care of their 
children. 

These conferences are now being expanded 
into health exhibits with a larger scope and 
purpose and are being made use of by state 
and local health departments to extend the 
propaganda for health betterment. 

In the state of Ohio, county fair exhibits have 
been prepared in duplicate, each exhibit to 
serve ten county expositions. Through the 
cooperation of the adjutant general of the 
state, army trucks are used to convey each 
exhibit from fair to fair, and an officer of the 
Ohio national guard lectures and shows films 
on guard activities. The bureau of animal 
industry of the department of agriculture is 
also cooperating with lectures and films on 
tuberculosis in cattle. 

While the health department presents vari- 
ous of its activities, special stress is laid on the 
importance of maternal, infant and child wel- 
fare, emphasizing the necessity of prenatal care, 
frequent physical examination of mothers dur- 
ing pregnancy, skilful care of the mother dur- 
ing confinement and of the infant during his 
first few months of life. The general health of 
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childhood, the hygiene of the mouth, the care 
of the eyes, and the salient facts about smallpox, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, and other communica- 
ble diseases are also presented. In addition to 
lectures and to displays of lantern slides, films, 
posters and other illustrative material, instruc- 
tive literature is distributed and personal con- 
ferences encouraged. 

In several other states, among them Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Illinois and Minnesota, similar 
exhibits have been made at state and county 
fairs. 

Such’ expositions offer an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity for presenting to large groups of people 
a demonstration of what is being done for them 
by their health departments and for educating 
them along health lines. J. M. D. 


A HEALTHY HEART 


ROM the earliest times the heart has aroused 

the curiosity and interest of man to an 
extent equaled by no other organ in the human 
body, unless perhaps it be the brain. This 
mysterious organ, pumping blood constantly to 
the farthest points of the body and operating 
apparently entirely beyond the individual’s con- 
trol, has seemed to man to be endowed with 
some obscure power. For this reason, the 
human being who is ill mentally is inclined to 
refer many ususual symptoms to the heart and 
to feel that the termination of his human 
existence is not far off should unusual actions 
appear in this incomprehensible organ. 

Physicians who specialize in disorders of the 
heart find it difficult on many occasions to 
determine whether or not the heart of the 
patient who consults them is normal so far as 
its anatomical condition and physiologic action 
are concerned. Yet any one can realize that it 
is absolutely essential to know whether the 
unusual actions of the heart, which the patient 
reports, are actually present or whether they 
represent a phantasy or illusion within the 
patient’s mind. 

Dr. John Parkinson, a London physician who 
has given special attention to disorders of the 
heart, therefore chose as the subject of an 
address before the last meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association the proper diagnosis of a 
healthy heart. 

During the war there was a tendency to diag- 
nose many cases as disordered action of the 
heart because of the serious complaints by 
soldiers who had been subjected to unusual 
stress. Because of the difficulty of definitely 
defining disorders which seem to be present, 
such wholly unscientific terms have been 
used as “weak heart” or 


“strained heart,” 
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notwithstanding the fact that the diagnosis of 
diseases of the heart involves an understanding 
of definite changes that have occurred in the 
tissues of the organ, or in the blood vessels and 
nerves that take care of its nutrition and con- 
trol its action. 

It is important to know from the point of view 
of keeping the heart in the best possible condi- 
tion the various factors that may result in 
causing unusual stress or attack upon it. The 
most common cause of heart disease in children 
and in young adults is infection, particularly 
with such organisms as attack the tonsils and 
adenoids and produce rheumatism or inflam- 
mation of the joints, chorea or St. Vitus’ dance. 

While it is true that such infectious dis- 
eases as diphtheria, influenza, scarlet fever and 
measles may lead to unusual circulation of 
bacteria or poisons within the body and possi- 
bly to secondary inflammation of the heart, an 
attack of acute rheumatism or chronic attacks 
of tonsillitis are far more likely to be followed 
by secondary inflammation of the valves or 
muscular tissue of the heart. Whenever a per- 
son has had a long or serious attack of rheu- 
matism or St. Vitus’ dance, the physician is 
more than anxious to give careful attention to 
the condition of the patient’s heart. 

A second more common cause of diseases of 
the heart is that protean disorder which has 
more manifestations than any illness that may 
attack the human body. The ravages of syph- 
ilis may appear in any organ or in any tissue, 
and it is not at all unusual to find the heart 
seriously involved when syphilis has seized 
upon the body. 

As Dr. Parkinson points out, another common 
cause of disturbances of the heart is old age. 
The human body begins to wear out slowly after 
passing the middle milestone; changes develop 
in the walls of the arteries and in the pressure 
of the circulating blood with resultant inequali- 
ties of nutrition and stress that are soon mani- 
fested in disorders of the action of the heart. 

It used to be thought that it was a compara- 
tively simple matter to strain the heart and 
much was made of the fact that an athlete 
or physical laborer had overworked himself, 
throwing an unusual burden on the organ to 
the extent of damaging it permanently. 

Then, too, it was asserted that any unusual 
worry or mental strain might result in perma- 
nently damaging the organ. 

Dr. Parkinson believes, however, that the 
heart has scarcely ever been proved to have 
been injured in such cases by physical strain 
alone, and that unquestionably the heart muscle 
must have been diseased or it would not have 
yielded to any exertion that could ordinarily-— 
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or even extraordinarily—have been placed on 
it. In fact, the interpretation is that the great 
value of the unusual exertion has been that it 
called attention to previously unsuspected dis- 
ease of the heart tissue. This indicates the 
importance above all things of knowing defi- 
nitely that the heart is normal and able to 
respond to unusual exertion before attempting 
any such activities as might be involved in a 
marathon race, the pursuit of a street car, or the 
climbing of an unusual number of stairs. 

Most interesting of all perhaps is the view 
which Dr. Parkinson submits as to the ancient 
idea that the ordinary use of tobacco may affect 
the heart. 

“Let me say,” he says, “that the evidence of 
tobacco causing permanent disease of the heart 
is meager. Well authenticated cases due to 
tobacco alone are very few or nonexistent. 
Smoking has a slight, though definite, effect in 
accelerating the heart rate and raising the blood 
pressure.” However, Dr. Parkinson ascribes 
palpitation of the heart following smoking 
chiefly to a heightening of the patient’s sensi- 
bility to the increase in the heart pulse rate 
accompanied in many cases by what is com- 
monly called indigestion. 

The fact is that so much has been said about 
the dangers of smoking that the average sensi- 
ble man has stopped smoking altogether or has 
greatly curtailed the number of cigars or ciga- 
rettes per day on account of vague and unusual 
pains long before he consults a physician as to 
a disturbance of the heart. M. F. 


RAT ERADICATING CAMPAIGNS 

AT eradicating campaigns are not frequent, 

but when one realizes how rapidly this 
species may reproduce he marvels that such 
campaigns are not constant. A rat produces 
from six to twenty-two progeny at a birth, and 
may produce from three to twelve litters a 
year. 

In 1917, Lantz estimated that rats produce six 
litters a year with ten as the average sized 
litter. This results in 359,709,482 rats in three 
years; Rucker carrying the figures to five years 
obtained 940,369,969,152 rats. 

Hinton, who began with a basis of six litters 
of eight rats in a year, and who figured that 
young rats breed when four months old, con- 
cluded that only 50 per cent. of the rats could 
breed; that 50 per cent. of the young die at birth, 
and that 50 per cent. of the remainder die before 
reaching breeding age. Nevertheless the num- 
ber remaining will yield billions upon billions 
of rats within ten years. 


—) 
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Somewhere obviously the calculations are at 
fault, or the world would be overrun with rats. 
There is no exaggeration in the number of rats 
in a litter or in the number of litters a year. 
Therefore, normal mortality of rats must be 
practically as great as their normal repro- 
duction, and increased reproduction must be 
promptly opposed by increased destructive 
methods. At various times there may be start- 
ling increases in the number of rats in some 
communities, so that the high reproductive 
power when undisturbed becomes an immedi- 
ate menace. 

In view of the facts now known as to the 
relationship of the rat to the carrying of disease, 
there is sound reason for constant alertness in 


controlling the development of this species. 
M. F. 


TRAVELING HEALTH CLINICS 
HE traveling health clinic is one of the 
means by which the Minnesota Public 
Health Association is seeking to educate the 
people of that state in preventive medicine, 
particularly in the value of periodic examina- 
tions of the apparently healthy. 

In Kandiyohi County recently such clinics 
were held in five communities under the aus- 
pices of the county health association. They 
were financed by Christmas seal funds. Two 
hundred and sixty-two persons were examined, 
and forty nine of the children were found to 
have slight enlargement of the thyroid gland; 
this accords with the fact that Minnesota is in 
the goiter belt. 

Such health clinics are being held in several! 
states; some of them with special reference to 
tuberculosis, others with infant and child wel- 
fare. They have great possibilities of useful- 
ness, but it is of the utmost importance that 
they do not encroach on the field of the local 
physicians. 

Many persons who believe themselves to be 
in health, or whose symptoms are so trivial as 
not to lead them to consult the family doctor, 
are attracted to these clinics. Therefore, many 
‘ases of incipient disease are brought to light 
at a stage in which proper management and 
treatment hold out the largest hope of cure. The 
clinics are, moreover, of great educational value 
to the public. 

When incipient disease is discovered by the 
health clinic the patients are promptly referred 
to the family doctor. In the case of persons 
of limited means, there are in practically every 
community doctors who are willing and glad 
to render service for such compensation as the 
patient can pay without hardship, even if this 
means no pay at all. J. M.D. 
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Little Mothers 


MARGARET E. 


HE hot, dusty streets of New York’s East 

Side were thronged with children of 

all ages and all degrees of untidiness, 

shouting, fighting, playing, or sitting 
pale and listless on the steps of dingy tenements. 
Among the latter was ten year old Jennie, 
cuddling in loving arms her heavy, white faced 
baby sister. 

“Hey, Jennie,” shouted a voice, “come on, I 
let you take a skate!” 

Jennie shook her head regretfully as two girls, 
sharing a pair of roller skates, clattered to 
the place where she sat. Anita dropped down 
on the walk and pulled off her one skate. 

“Aw, come on,” she urged, “put the keed down 
and have the fun weeth Josephine.” She pointed 
to the black haired, red cheeked girl with her. 
“She my cousin, and she come from way up 
there,” she continued, and waved her hand 
vaguely northward. 

Josephine eyed Jennie and the dull looking 
child in her arms with curiosity. “Is she your 
seester? What’s her name? Why you hol’ her? 
Why don’ she play weeth them ?”—indicating a 
group of tumbling, squealing babies in the 
gutter. “Is she seeck?” 

Jennie’s voice was indignant. “No, of course 
she ain’t sick; see how fat she is!” And then 
proudly: “Her name’s Rheta; ain’t it pretty? 
My mama got it out of a book; and she’s two, 
goin’ on three, and’”—Josephine’s persistence 
forced the admission—“and I hold her because 
she don’t walk yet.” 

“Don’ walk!” Josephine’s red cheeks grew 
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redder, and her black eyes blacker. “O-o-oh!” 
she shrilled, “two, goin’ on three; an’ she that 
beeg; an’ she don’ walk! I tell you, that ees 
funny! Me, I walk when I am one!” She stared 
at pale littlhe Rheta critically and _ finally 
announced with a wise nod of her black curls: 
“Something there ees wrong with that child!” 

Something wrong! That fear had knocked at 
Jennie’s heart more than once. “Oh no!” she 
cried desperately. 

The efficient Josephine, frowning thoughtfully 
at Jennie and her charge and busy with her 
own thoughts, paid no heed. Suddenly she 
exclaimed: “What you geeve her to eat?” 

“Why, why”—Jennie resented the questioning 
but did not know how to escape it—‘she likes 
condensed milk. She won’t eat anything else, 
and (rather defiantly) she has lots of that.” 

Josephine’s shocked disapproval was loud and 
emphatic! She lived near a Settlement House, 
she exclaimed, and she went there often. There 
were classes in cooking and sewing for girls of 
the neighborhood, and she stayed and helped 
the nurse take care of children almost every 
day. Never had the nurse said to give babies 
condensed milk. 

“But what,” cried the distracted Jennie, “shall 
I give her? Bread and sausage we have for 
dinner, but she won’t eat that.” 

“No,” agreed Josephine, “sausage ain’t for no 
babee; but don’ your Mama know?” 

Jennie, too near tears to speak, could only 
shake her head, and Anita, an interested lis- 
tener, volunteered information. “Her mama, she 
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work all day by the tailor shop, ’cause her papa 
he die; and Jennie keep the house and the 
babee.” 

Josephine understood. Many of her friends 
“kept the house and the babee”; were the little 
mothers of the home because the real mother 
must go out and earn money to pay for food and 
shelter for her family. “I tell you,” she sug- 
gested, “You shall ask your mama and tomorrow 
we take your babee to my Settlement House. 
The nurse there, she tell you what to give your 
Rheta so her bone it get strong and she walk. 
Don’ you cry,” she added sympathetically, “that 
nurse, she sure is a weezard, an’ she feex heem!” 

The next day the “weezard” of a nurse at the 
Settlement House was confronted by an excited 
little group, piloted by Josephine, who with 
many gestures and many bobs of her black head, 
explained the situation. 

The nurse patted her on the shoulder. “You 
did just right, Josephine,” she said, “I wish the 
mothers were as wise as you are and knew as 
well what to do. You are a real little health 
missionary, and will make a splendid nurse 
some day.” Whereupon Josephine almost burst 
with pride! 

The doctor came in just then, and while he 
was examining Rheta, the nurse gently ques- 
tioned Jennie. Yes, mother worked all day at 
the tailor shop. She herself went to school 
part of the time, and Mrs. Murphy across the 
hall watched Rheta. Rheta was good; she 
slept, or sat on the floor, or in her chair. No, 
the sun didn’t shine in their room; it was on 
a court and it was quite dark. No, she didn’t 
take Rheta out of doors very often. When she 
wasn’t in school, she 
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strained face and beseeching eyes that told him 
she could be depended on. He smiled at her 
reassuringly. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said in his cheery 
voice. “Rheta is sick, but she can be cured.” 
“But”’—and his voice was very serious now 
“you are the one who will have to help her; and 
you can help her only if you do exactly as the 
nurse tells you. If you fail—” 

“Oh,” Jennie gave a great gasp of relief as the 
load was lifted from her heart; “Oh, I won't fail! 
I won't!” 

“I know you won't, I know you are the kind 
of sister that Rheta should have,” and with a 
quick smile the doctor was gone; there were so 
many waiting for his help! 

By this time Rheta was crying fretfully. 
“Perhaps she is hungry,” suggested the nurse. 
“We will give her some oatmeal gruel made with 
real milk. There is some ready and it will be 
very good for her.” But Rheta did not want the 
oatmeal gruel. At first she only pushed aside 
the spoonful that was offered; but as the nurse 
persisted, she opened her mouth widely in a 
series of loud and angry shrieks, and beat the 
air with her tiny fists! 

“Oh, Baby, Baby!” cried the distressed Jennie, 
but the nurse only laughed. 

“Just the thing,” she said gaily, “now you hold 
her hands, and I will do the rest,” and as Rheta’s 
mouth opened for another shriek; in went a 
spoonful of warm, sweetened gruel! She swal- 
lowed it sputteringly. She had to! Then there 
was another shriek and another spoonful. And 
so it went. Every shriek meant more gruel, 
until at last it was all gone. Rheta, comforted 

and satisfied, leaned 





had to clean the 
room, or wash 
Rheta’s clothes, or 
get the dinner. No, 
Rheta didn’t drink 
milk. She didn’t 
like anything but 
condensed milk, and 
sometimes cookies. 

The nurse looked 
at Jennie doubtfully. 
Certainly help was 
needed here; would 
it be possible to 
make Jennie, only a 
child herself, under- 
stand how serious 
Rheta’s case was, 
and would she be 
strong enough to 
help? The busy 
doctor, who had 
finished his exami- 
nation, had no fear. 
There was some- 
thing about Jennie’s 







































































back in her happy 
sister’s arms and 
drifted into sound, 
sweet slumber. Not 
until she had been 
put into a little 
white crib near the 
window to finish 
her nap did Joseph- 
ine, who had been 
intently watching 
what went on, move. 
Then she could re- 
strain herself no 
longer. She danced 
gleefully about on 
her lively toes, 
black eyes snapping, 
black curls bobbing. 
Pointing to the 
sleeping Rheta. she 
said dramatically: 

“What I tell you? 
Did I not say thees 
nurse, she feex 
heem?” 























The nurse laughed. “Yes,” she said, “but I 
can’t really ‘feex heem,’ not so that it will last, 
I mean, unless you girls help. You see, I must 
depend on you.” Then she carefully explained 
to the two interested girls why litthe Rheta did 
not walk and why she might become very badly 
crippled. “At one time even the doctors did 
not know just what to do,” she told them, “but 
now they have learned what kinds of food will 
give babies’ growing bones the minerals they 
must have if they would grow strong and hard. 
They have learned, too, that sunshine is very 
important. But though the doctors have learned 
what babies need, many mothers have not. 
Then, too, some of the mothers have to spend 
so much time earning money to support their 
families that there is little time left, and so,” she 
concluded, “it is girls like you who must learn 
what to do for the babies and where to go for 
help. And you must teach not only your own 
mothers, but the mother of any baby who is not 
well and strong. Will you,” she begged, “will 
you be little mothers in your own homes and my 
little health missionaries for other homes, too?” 

Would they? Indeed they would! The two 
eager girls thrilled at the thought. Jennie’s eyes 
were adoring as she looked from Rheta in her 
crib to the sweet-faced nurse. 

“Lots of babies in our block ain’t so well,” 
she said, “and I guess their mothers would be 
awful glad to know what to do”; while the 
warm-hearted Josephine, with her usual em- 
phatic nod, agreed. 

“You tell us, and we tell thees mothers; and 
we make thees mothers to make thees babees 
well!” 

The nurse laughed again. She rather sus- 
pected that with the energetic Josephine behind 
them, the mothers would find it easier to follow 
her advice than to oppose her. Then she gave 
the girls a little lesson about the kinds of foods 
that Rheta ought to have and showed them how 
to prepare the cereals, the fruit juices, and the 
simple vegetables she needed. She gave Jennie 
a list of foods that would be good for the little 
sister. She must not have condensed milk; it 
had too much sugar in it and Rheta wouldn’t eat 
anything else if she had that. “Rheta won’t like 
the new foods at first,” she told Jennie rather 
anxiously, “and she won’t want to eat them. Do 
you think you can be a very brave and very 
firm little mother, no matter how much she cries 
and refuses to eat?” 
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“Yes,” Jennie’s voice was decided. “Yes, | 
can!” 

There was something else to do, the nurse 
said, and that was to see that Rheta had plenty 
of sunshine. Could Jennie’s mother get a sunny 
room in their block; one that had two windows 
perhaps; that the sun shone in? Jennie shook 
her head blankly. There were few rooms like 
that and they cost a lot. She stared intently at 
the nurse, her forehead knotted in a worried 
frown. Suddenly her face lighted. 

“Oh,” she cried excitedly, “oh, I know—the 
roof! It is flat and the sun shines on it all day! 
Could Rheta sit up there? When I am at school 
perhaps Mrs. Murphy—her Patsy is just like our 
Rheta—perhaps Mrs. Murphy will sit on the 
roof with Patsy and Rheta while she sews 
buttons for the factory!” 

“Why Jennie,” the delighted nurse gave her a 
hug, “why Jennie, how clever of you! It will 
be just the thing! The children can eat and 
sleep and play there all day long. The sun will 
be doctor and nurse for them! Well, I can see 
that with a sister like you to take care of her, 
Rheta will surely be cured. And when she is 
well and strong how happy you will be!” 

Happy! Jennie’s heart was so full that she 
could not answer; but her glowing cheeks and 
shining eyes spoke for her. Looking at her and 
wishing she could help all the “litthe mothers” 
solve sad problems gave the nurse an inspiration. 

“Girls,” she exclaimed, “how would you like 
to have a Little Mother’s Class here every Satur- 
day morning? You could bring your own babies 
and learn how to feed and take care of them, 
and we could have a happy time together. 
Would you like it?” 

Like it! Would they? The girls squealed 
and danced about in surprise and delight! 
There was nothing they would like better! And 
could they ask other girls to bring their babies? 
Josephine began immediately to count on her 
fingers the litthe mothers she would ask, while 
Jennie flew to the now awakening Rheta and 
hugged her ecstatically. 

“Oh, Baby, Baby,” she exulted, “you are going 
to get well! You are going to get well and strong 
in your bones, so you can run and play like 
others! And we’re going to help all the other 
sick babies get well, too! Oh, do you know 
you're going to get well? Do you?” 

Rheta laughed and beat her tiny hands 
together as though she really did! 
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Some folks I Saw One Day 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 


Chere's wine like a good big bottle of milk to make you 
smile. If rou on't believe it. look at the pleasant face of 
Maurice Milk and his friends on our Drawing Rage this month 

ake your pencil or crayons and see if you can draw them all. 
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The day was hot - 
My throat was dry. 

Just then a bottle 
Of milk came by. 





Whod told me which 
Through Healthy Land Were wholesome things. 

oer I'd meet Aind all the good healt 
The little Man They would bring 


One day | strolled 
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"Aha!: he said, 





“IT make you fat, In. puddings, bread, 





"You thirst , I see keep you well, And soups, you'll see, 
Just take a good In many ways, That all good cooks 
Big drink of me. Als lcan tell. Make use of me. 
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“And the more that 





"And don't forget, I keep things clean 


Right then a 
<Wiater lass Strole by B ing milk” said he P: scare out Thirst. seoPle drink ot me, 
| 7 ase away ier 5 
tn his eye. ais Made of ‘me: Jim Germ and Dirt, World’ will be." 
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A Srupy OF MASTURBATION AND Its REPUTED SEQUELAE. 
By John F. W. Meagher, M.D., Neurologist to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn, etc. Cloth. Pp. 69. 
Price $1.50. New York, William Wood & Co. 1924. 
HE author presents a sane, temperate and informa- 
tive treatment of this much discussed but little 
understood subject. It is based on personal observa- 
tion and on the writings of nearly two hundred other 
investigators. 

Chapter I includes some psychological considera- 
tions, the effect of puberty, the mechanism involved 
and the equivalents of masturbation. Chapter II details 
the causes and prevalence of the habit; Chapter III, 
the exaggerations of the harmfulness of the habit 
and the effect of secrecy. In Chapters IV, V and VI are 
discussed the symptoms, sequelae (results), and the 
treatment, the latter including the duties of the phy- 
sician, duties of parents and guardians, sex enlighten- 
ment, religion as an aid, social outlets, treatment at 
the physical level, and medical treatment. 

The book is written in language understandable by 
the intelligent layman, and accomplishes very well the 
purpose of the author. He says: “For all those 
engaged in the study of human conduct, and particu- 
larly for those whose duty it is to ameliorate the 
mental and physical sufferings of mankind, the sub- 
ject of masturbation demands some attention which 
hitherto has not been given by most of those to whom 
these individuals must look for help. 

The book may be read with advantage by physicians, 


parents, or guardians, and teachers. J. M. D. 

THe Care or Tupercuiosis: By J. A. Myers, Ph.D., 
M.D. First Edition. Cloth. Pp. 225. Price $2. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 1924. 


HIS book is a satisfactory attempt to collect and 

bring to the tuberculosis worker, current knowl- 
edge necessary to the proper care of the consumptive. 
The author makes no claim to originality, but offers 
his book to those who need it, trusting that the clear- 
ness and simplicity with which he has presented the 
subject will be sufficient reason for its existence. And, 
indeed, the work is treated simply and clearly. 
There are interesting chapters on the detection, the 
economics, the special methods of treatment, and the 
psychology of tuberculosis, all which will repay one 
for the time spent on them. 

Nurses will be pleased with the chapter on “Oppor- 
tunities for Nurses and the Role of Nurses in the 
Tuberculosis Campaign.” The book contains a useful 
index of recent literature on tuberculosis. yf. 4, g. 


By Edith B. Lowry, 
Pp. 181. Price $1.25. 


Wuat Does Your CHILD WEIGH? 
M.D. First Edition. Cloth. 
Forbes & Co., Chicago. 1924. 
R. LOWRY is the author of several volumes for 
the public dealing particularly with the teaching 

of sex hygiene. The present book is a simple state- 
ment of the value of regularly weighing and measuring 
children in order to determine their rate of growth, 
an analysis of the cause of overweight, a statement of 
food requirements for the child and information as 
to general hygiene. 

The author writes in a_ straightforward manner 
without any literary embellishment, and seems in 
general to follow the well established views regarding 
the various subjects that are discussed. A _ special 
chapter concerns the summer camp and includes an 





particular camp in which the 
The book is therefore to 


announcement of a 
author, herself, is interested. 
a certain extent commercial. 


By Strickland Gillilan. 
$1.25. Pp. 119. 


First Edition. 
Forbes & Co., 


LAUGH IT OFF: 
Cloth. Price 
Chicago. 1924. 

ME: GILLILAN, who is a_ professional humorist, 
i embarks here on a philosophy of life which is 
essentially that of the Pollyanna school. He _ finds 
everything sweet and beautiful; the value of sorrow 
is to stimulate one to happiness. His first chapter is 
an attack on gloom and the remainder of the book 
is devoted entirely to uplift. Fortunately, the text 
is embellished by numerous anecdotes and_ stories, 
some of which are funny. The volume concludes with 
some poetry of the Edgar Guest school entitled “Songs 
of Sanity.” 


DIABETES AND Its TREATMENT BY INSULIN AND DIET. 
By Orlando H. Petty, M.D. First Edition. Cloth. 
Pp. 108. Price $1.50. E. A. Davis Co. 1924, 


SINCE the discovery of insulin there have become 
available five or six books for patients, informing 
them as to proper diets and the manner in which they 
may control sugar digestion in the body. The volume 
by Dr. Petty is direct and practical and seems to con- 
tain the minimum amount of information without 
being overstuffed with unnecessary discussion. It may 
be recommended to any person suffering with the 
disease. 


KEEPING Up witH ScIENCE. Notes on Recent Progress 
in the Various Sciences for Unscientific Readers. 
Edited by Edwin E. Slosson, M.S., Ph.D., Director 
of Science Service, Washington. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Pp. 355, with 43 illustrations. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1924. 

ROFESSOR SLOSSON, as director of Science Ser- 

vice has collected in one volume some of the special 
articles sent to the newspapers through that organiza- 
tion. Most of the articles he wrote himself, but others 
are the work of special writers and contributors to the 
service. The volume discusses almost every scientific 
topic that has been before the public during the past 
two years. About 20 per cent. of the several hundred 
items deal with matters of health. Those interested in 
the advance of science will find this volume well 
worth reading. 


THE HEALTH OF THE WorkKER, How TO SAFEGUARD It. 
By Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. The National Health 
Series. First Edition. Fabrikoid. Pp. 78. Price 
30 cents. Funk and Wagnalls. 1924. 

HE latest addition to the National Health Series 
published under the auspices of the National 

Health Council is this booklet by the second vice 

president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

on the health of the worker. It traces the history of 
attempts to improve the sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tions of the worker, outlining certain minimum 
requirements along these lines. A second section deals 
with various hazards of industry, including chemical 
poisoning, disease hazards, temperature and noise, and 
the final sections deal with the importance of keeping 
the worker fit by regular resting periods and health 
supervision, including periodic physical examinations. 
A suggestive bibliography of books on the subject com- 
pletes the text. M. F. 
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PINEAPPLE ANEMIA 

An extremely interesting discovery of far reaching 
importance has recently been reported by the Bayne- 
Thompson Institute for Botanical Research, says 
Science. 

Pineapple growers, both in Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
were alarmed at a strange disease which afflicted their 
plants, making the leaves yellow and sickly looking 
and greatly diminishing the yield of fruit. 

Plant physiologists promptly demonstrated the 
cause to be an “iron starvation.” Plants require iron 
to make the leaves green, just as animals must have it 
to make the blood red. There was plenty of iron in 
the soil, but analysis demonstrated that there was also 
an excess of lime in the soil of Porto Rico and of 
manganese in Hawaiian soil, which locked up the iron 
and prevented it from being taken up by the plants. 
Large amounts of iron sulphate added to the soil were 
of no avail, but the spraying of the leaves with a solu- 
tion of this iron salt, only 50 pounds to the acre, 
resulted in a complete cure. 

The treatment has resulted in a great increase in the 
yield of pineapples, both in Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
Moreover, the same method of spraying with iron solu- 
tion has cured a similar “anemia” of the pine seedlings 
in many of the federal pine tree nurseries in the West, 
where an excess amount of alkali in the soil so binds 
the iron as to render it unavailable to the young pine 
shoots. 


THE NEW NEW ORLEANS 

Formerly New Orleans kept a supply of “clean, 
stagnant water” in 250,000 cisterns above ground, and 
a host of stegomyia mosquitoes. Necessity led to the 
rigid enforcement of a law that required the destruc- 
tion of all of these cisterns, the mosquitoes naturally 
died, and thus the danger of the transmission of yellow 
fever was removed. 

Bubonic plague once threatened New Orleans and 
actually entered the city. Now every building in the 
city, it is reported, has been rat-proofed, and a law 
which provides such protection against plague is 
being rigidly enforced. These victories over rats and 
mosquitoes, aside from the incalculable improvement 
in sanitation, permit New Orleans to function as an 
all-year seaport for the Mississippi Valley without fear 
from contact with ports whence come yellow fever and 
plague. 


TAKE CENSUS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSES 


A census of public health nursing is being taken by 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing in 
cooperation with the state organizations for public 
health nursing and the public health nursing sections 
of state graduate nurses’ associations. When this 
census is complete, the number of organizations 
employing public health nurses and the number of 
nurses employed by them on January 1, 1924, will be 
known. In addition, it is hoped that accurate informa- 
tion can be obtained on the number of Negro nurses 
engaged in public health work, the number of nurses 
engaged in school nursing, and other information 
which is being sought by public health nurses, health 
officers and sanitarians. 

The census will be taken every two, three or five 
years, as may be decided later. 


TEST MENTAL BALANCE OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Tests of emotional balance and mental stability were 
used at Colgate University this fall in addition to tests 
of intelligence. Freshmen came to the campus a week 
before the regular opening of school for the tests. 

The emotional tests used are the product of data 
gathered during the past three years by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, associate professor of psychology at Colgate 
Dr. Laird has studied the emotional reactions of stu 
dents at the universities of Iowa, Yale, and Wyoming 
and at Washburn College, and out of this experience 
has devised a series of tests for measuring mental 
balance. 

There are 128 items of emotional behavior studied 
and the students are diagnosed as introvert, psychas 
thenoid, neurasthenoid, schizoid, and hysteroid. 

“Last year one student out of every thousand had to 
be taken out of college and to a mental hospital on 
account of a psychosis,” Dr. Laird says. 

“Proper tests will help to detect and prevent these 
cases. Periodical testing two or three times a year 
will reveal those who are developing unhealthy 
emotional reactions and a morbid outcome can _ be 
prevented.” 

Vassar College, under the direction of Mirian C€. 
Gould, is using similar tests on its students this year. 


HEALTHY LONDON 

The latest figures show that London is one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. For a recent five week 
period, the death rate was the remarkably low one of 
8.5, a decline of 1.1, or more than 13 per cent., com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1921-1923. 

The most significant feature of these figures is the 
remarkable decline in infant mortality. While during 
this period mentioned about seventy infants under one 
year of age died each week in London, fifty years ago 
the number reached the high figure of 500. 

Statistics show that in the course of eighty vears 
the Londoner’s lifetime has been extended more than 
twenty years. The diseases that made such inroads 
on the population of London—influenza, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria and, so 
far as children are concerned, diarrhea—are being 
gradually curbed, while the labors of state and volun- 
tary agencies in inculcating rules for preserving 
health, particularly among the young, are bearing 
fruit. Whereas the expectation of life was only 34.6 
years for males and 38.3 for females in the period 
1841-1850, it was 53.8 and 59.1, respectively, for the 
period 1920-1922. 


A TUBERCULOSIS “CURE” A WEEK 

The New York Tuberculosis Association reports that 
new “cures” for tuberculosis have been placed on the 
market at the rate of one per week during the past 
ten years. As fast as scientific investigations explode 
and expose the fallacy of one, the nimble witted, 
expedient nostrum maker, bent upon a harvest of gold 
at all cost, labels his concoctions with a new name 
and blandly tells the public of its marvelous medicinal 
values. Too much faith in the extravagant claims of 
patent medicine may work the everlasting undoing of 
the credulous victims, as did the wooden horse before 
the gates of Troy. 
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FIERCE TACKLING 

The gridiron now ealls_ its 
Saturday thousands, and the 
bleachers thrill at forward 
passes, end runs and fierce tack- 
ling such as this. The football 
field calls for the physical and 
mental alertness that comes from 
sound health, simple diet and 
regular living habits. 


COLLEGE TRAINED 
NEWSGIRL 

Introducing Haruko Tanimura, 
17 year old student at a Japanese 
college, Tokyo, who is paying for 
her education by selling news- 
papers. This is a new field for 
women in Japan, 
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HOME BAKERY IN 
TURKEY 
Turkish bread must be 
highly nutritious, for the 
Turk is able to live for months 
on bread and water, if no 
other fare is available. The 
photo shows a typical outdoor 
oven built of stones patted 
over with mud. The bread is 
placed on hot pebbles to bake. 
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GOOD TEETH CONTEST 

New York school children 
recently competed in a tooth 
brushing contest, prizes being 
awarded to the child with the 
cleanest set of teeth. These 
are settlement house youngsters 
being taught to wield the tooth- 
brush scientifically. 


NO SCAR, NO SCHOOL 


You can’t go to school in New 
York City now unless you are 
vaccinated. This small miss 
(she looks like Jackie Coogan) 
is one of the thousands who 
were vaccinated before the dead- 
line on September 16. The new 
law gave children until that date 
to expose their arms to the 
needle. 
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HOW TALL ARE 
YOU? 

That is the first question 
the nurses asked these New 
York school girls in a re- 
cent health day celebration. 
Then they weighed them 
and those who were above 
or below the normal weight 
for their height and age 
were given instruction as 
to diet, exercise and living 
habits that would help 
them reach normal. 
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Ewing Galloway 


IN THE TROPICS 


Wash day along the Main Canal in 
Batavia, Java. The American motor car 
does not seem to have put to flight primi- 
tive customs. 


Scarcity of water in San Salvador is 
responsible for the spigots at the city 
fountains. Natives of the poorer class 
must carry water for home use. One 
Rebecca at the well has made use of a 
discarded gasoline can of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


What a pleasant place for women is 
Ceylon, Colombo. There the men do all 
the washing, as can be seen in the photo- 
graph below. 


~ 


Ewing Galloway 
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Charles W. Geiger 

This is one interesting sight in San Francisco's 
famous Chinatown that tourists rarely see, for 
the guides concentrate more on underground 
places of interest than on roof gardens. Chinese 
use the roofs of buildings for drying fish, and 
acres of fish are spread out in preparation for 
the winter’s diet. Fresh fish are placed on 
wooden slats which, in turn, are supported by 
wooden frames. 


CALIFORNIA TRIES NEW VENTURE 
IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The College of Medical Evangelists, California, is 
introducing a plan of cooperative work in the teach- 
ing of medicine similar to that which has been carried 
out in the college of engineering of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

The freshman class for the present session is divided 
into two sections. While one section is engaged in 
classroom work, the other is doing practical work in 
certain hospitals, laboratories and dispensaries, includ- 
ing work in hydrotherapy, massage and other tasks 
for which their knowledge of medicine qualifies them. 
During the following month the two sections alternate, 
the first doing the practical work while the second 
carries the regular classroom work. It is planned that 
eventually this arrangement can be carried throughout 
a five year course. 

The plan has been adopted, first, because the results 
of the present day medical curriculum are not as satis- 
factory as desired and, second, to make it possible 
for a student to contribute more to his own support 
while engaged in the study of medicine. The experi- 
ment will be watched with interest, since it gives 
promise of restoring to medical students to some extent 
the benefits derived from the preceptor system of 
earlier days. 

The plan is an experiment in medical education, 
the results of which may help to solve some of the 
problems connected with it, says the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in commenting on it. 


COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL 
ORGANIZED 
Recent statistics show a deplorably high mortality 
among mothers and infants in this country. A Wash- 
ington report states that among the seventeen civilized 
nations of the world, the United States is third from 
the top as to high death rate from sepsis and from 
the convulsions which occur in connection with child- 
birth. This occurs despite the fact that these two 
conditions have been proved to be preventable. 
Where prenatal care of the mother is practiced and 
aseptic care observed in labor the mortality from 
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these causes is reduced from one third to one half. 
It is believed that a nationwide campaign of education 
in reference to this matter is capable of accomplishing 
the same beneficial results as have been produced in 
the matter of typhoid fever, tuberculosis and diph- 
theria within the last generation. 

In order to promote the accomplishment of this 
desirable end, a committee has been formed, known 
as the Committee on Maternal Welfare, made up of 
representatives of the American Gynecological Society, 
the American Child Health Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists, and 
Abdominal Surgeons. The annual report of the last 
named of these associations gives in detail some of the 
conditions found in reference to this matter and 
emphasizes the hopeful outlook for the future. The 
committee is seeking especially to interest the medical 
profession through county and state medical socicties 
in this movement. 

VACCINATION SAVES LOSS OF TIME 

FROM SCHOOL 

The experience of the Gary, Indiana, public schools 
last year demonstrates very clearly the advantages of 
vaccination in the minor matter of avoiding loss of 
time from school during a period when smallpox 
threatens to become epidemic. In all, 1,380 pupils 
were vaccinated, of whom only 212 lost any time from 
school on that account, their loss being a total of 
452% days, an average of 2.13 days for those who were 
out of school at all. 

On the other hand, seventeen cases of smallpox 
lost 349 days (twenty days each), forty-seven were 
detained an aggregate of 686 days, an average of 
fourteen and one half days each. 

No serious illness from any vaccination was brought 
to the attention of the medical department and no bad 
arms were presented for after care. 

In times when smallpox threatens a community, 
vaccination is not only the one and only sure safe- 
guard against the disease, but prevents, in the aggre- 
gate, much unnecessary loss of time from school. 


CHILD HEALTH WORKERS ASSEMBLE 


The second annual meeting of the American Child 
Health Association was held in Kansas City, Mo., 


October 14-16. The program for this meeting was one 
of unusual interest and covered the entire range of 
child health including the prenatal period. The busi- 
ness sessions of the meeting were held in the Grand 
Avenue Baptist Temple. 

At the opening session Tuesday morning, October 14, 
the presidential address was given by Herbert Hoover. 
Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeiler 
Foundation, was on the program Tuesday evening. 
A long list of distinguished speakers appeared on the 
subsequent programs. 

INSURANCE PLAN GIVES 
GOOD RESULTS 

Dental insurance work for grammar school children 
in one of the Boston Red Cross chapters has been con- 
ducted successfully in cooperation with the Visiting 
Nurse Association. The Red Cross underwrote the 
insurance plan by means of which families pay $2 for 
dental attention to each child. 

The teeth of all children are given necessary fillings 
and are cleaned. Porcelain fillings, at $1 each, are 
given to children whose parents desire this service. 
A few pupils whose families cannot afford even the 
$2 fee are carried free of charge. 

The plan, started four years ago, shows its effect 
in the fact that families originally receiving this ser- 
vice are now taking their children regularly to the 
dentists. 


DENTAL 
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If you have a question 
enclosing a two-cent stamp. 
lished; otherwise it will be sent by mail. 


not be published. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


relating to health, 
If the question is of general interest, the answer will be pub- 
Questions are submitted to recognized authorities in the 
several branches of medicine and answers framed by them. 
Diagnoses in individual cases will not be attempted nor treatment prescribed. 
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Chlorine Gas 

To the Editor:—In a back number of Hyaera I found 
an editorial on the use of chlorine gas in pre- 
venting colds. Then I immediately began to 
wonder if any one had ever experimented with 
this gas in treating chronic congestion compli- 
cated with frequent acute inflammation of the 
frontal sinus. There is a good sized opening into 
my nose from the sinus, but it is not large enough 
to get medicine through. I believe gas would go 
through, and I am praying that I have at last 
found a course of relief, if not cure. 

D. B. J., Arkansas. 


Answer.—We are able to find no record of chlorine 
gas having been used for chronic congestion of the 
nose or recurrent acute frontal sinus attacks. There 
seems to be good evidence that chlorine gas is capable 
of killing bacteria on culture 1i1edia, and on the sur- 
face of the mucous membrane of the nose and throat. 

Chronic infections of the upper respiratory tract 
are usually associated with much thickened, partially 
devitalized tissues which harbor deeply imbedded 
bacteria. It is questionable how effective chlorine gas 
would be for such conditions. 

Sinuses that are susceptible to frequent acute attacks 
or are chronically diseased usually have inadequate 
openings for physiological functions. Since’ the 
chlorine gas would enter the sinuses only by diffusion 
through a very small opening, the chlorine action in 
the sinuses would be exceedingly mild. 


Large Abdomen 

To the Editor:—Will you please give some information 
in your columns to women who have large 
abdomens such as I have? I have five children 
and do a lot of manual work but would appreciate 
any help ‘» bring my shape back to something 
like it should be. I was neglected at the time my 
last baby was born and my stomach has never 
come back to normal and is quite soft and flabby. 
I am sure quite a few of us country women 
would like to know if anything can be done for 
this condition. If there are any special appli- 
ances that would help, please let us know. I 
like to appear at my best at all times. 

Mrs. J. F., Alberta. 


Answer.—Preventive treatment is much more effec- 
tive and important in the correction of large abdomen 
than is corrective treatment. 

The curative treatment is, first, the use of a properly 
fitted elastic girdle which comes well down over the 
hips. Such a girdle can be secured at most reputable 
surgical supply houses or from a corsetier. If this 
girdle treatment is not sufficient, a surgical corset 
should be worn. This is more effective when the 
muscles of the abdominal wall are more widely sepa- 
rated. Such a corset can be fitted only by a com- 
petent corsetier. 

The more grave cases, in which a corset is not 
effective, require a minor operation under local 
anesthesia to bring together the abdominal muscies. 
The cause of this condition usually is frequent child- 
bearing with poor prenatal care, or none at all, coupled 
with early hard work soon after childbirth and lack of 
proper medical supervision during the first twelve 
months following childbirth. Child bearing with less 
than two year intervals and lack of exercise of the 
abdominal wall muscles predispose to it. 


Child-bearing women, soon after childbirth, should 
follow a routine of table exercises night and morning; 
that is, exercises in which the mother lies on her back 
on a table or floor and raises the feet slowly toward 
the ceiling and then slowly allows them to fall to the 
ground. This should be alternated with another exer- 
cise in which the trunk is brought from a horizontal to 
a vertical position and slowly dropped back. 

The same result can be accomplished by throwing a 
“medicine ball,” well known in gymnasiums but not 
seen in physicians’ offices. This “medicine ball” 
throwing is best done by two persons facing each other 
in a sitting position on the floor; the one catching 
the ball falls slowly backward to the floor and, as she 
again assumes the erect position, throws the ball to her 
opponent, who falls slowly to the floor and in turn 
comes to a vertical position and throws the ball. 

The exercises described are helpful whenever there 
is need to strengthen the muscles of the abdomen. It is 
plain that the girl who, before marriage, develops 
strong muscles by sports as well as house work will be 
less liable to develop a large flabby abdomen. 


Diabetes in the Young 


To the Editor:—I have had diabetes for two years and 
am now 18 years old. When I run sugar I have 
a high blood sugar, but no urine sugar. Could this 
be from a tonsil operation a year ago? Is there 
any danger of getting too much scar tissue from 
taking insulin? I find it hard to inject after taking 
it for a year. Am taking 30 units of U40 a day at 
present. J. L. MeL., North Dakota. 


Answer.—Young people usually suffer from a fairly 
severe form of diabetes. Tonsil operations cannot be 
incriminated for high blood sugar. Repeated injec- 
tions of insulin may cause scar tissue to form in con- 
siderable amount at the places where injections are 
made. So far as we know, however, from present 
experience, no ill effects are likely to result therefrom. 
It is wise to make insulin injections into different areas 
of the body so as to avoid causing too much scar in 
one place. When the insulin is injected in such 
scarred places, it may not absorb as satisfactorily as is 
desirable. 


Disease Prevalence in North and South 


To the Editor:—I spent my summer vacation this 
year in North Carolina. While there I was told 
that cancer, goiter and ulcerated stomach are 
almost unkuown maladies down there. The peo- 
ple drink lots of iced tea with lemon in it, eat 
lots of fruit and vegetables and ge freely. 
Do these things explain the absence of these dis- 
eases which are so common and fatal here in 
Minnesota? Cancer has carried off many in our 
town, and goiter is fairly common. 

J. A. G., Minnesota. 


Answer.—We doubt very much whether cancer and 
ulcerated stomach are less prevalent in the regions 
of North Carolina which you have visited than in 
Minnesota. Goiter is in all probability much less fre- 
quent, as Minnesota is known to be in the so-called 
goitrous region in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, 
the explanation being that there is a deficient amount 
of iodin in the soil and water of this region. 
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The prevalence of cancer varies from yea> to year 
and from decade to decade in any region. There are 
no figures that show that any particular region is more 
afflicted with cancer than others. 

Gastric ulcer, likewise, apparently has no particular 
localities in which it is more prevalent than others. 
Its prevalence is largely due to the habits, especially 
the diet, of the people in any community. You are 
doubtless aware that many medical authorities believe 
that ulcer of the stomach predisposes to the develop- 
ment of cancer of that organ. 


Colitis 

To the Editor:—Will you kindly let me kn.w the 
approximate duration of colitis? My doctor 
informs me that I have been cured of an ulcer of 
the duodenum and that my trouble is at present 
‘aused from colitis and nervousness brought on 
by the combined troubles. I have had x-ray pic- 
tures taken and barium meals, also urine, stool and 
stomach analyses for acidosis, so that I feel 
I have done justice to myself and to my doctor. 
Could you please give me a brief outline of the 
possibilities for a complete cure? Would the out- 
come of this troubie be cancer? 


R. F. H., Illinois. 


Answer.—The duration of colitis is indefinite; 
bowel irritability of this type is characterized by 
improvements and relapses. Often, when the patient 
considers himself cured, he gets a rough reminder 
that all is not yet well. Nevertheless, complete cure 
attained and maintained by suitable bowel and nerve 
hygiene does occur. Colitis does not result in cancer. 


Cesarean Operation 


To the Editor:—I am 24 years old and have one child 
4 years old, who was delivered by a cesarean 
operation. I am now about to have another child 
and my physician tells me that he will probably 
have to do another cesarean operation, that being 
the safest method of birth after the uterus already 
has a sear. He said that I had a slightly con- 
tracted pelvis which was, in part, the reason for 
the previous cesarean operation. 

His opinion seems to be that once a cesarean 
operation is done, it should always be done unless 
there is some reason like bad kidneys which 
cannot be corrected. 

My purpose in writing you is to ask this: I 
have been told that after the third cesarean cer- 
tain tubes are tied to prevent further pregnancies. 
If I should need another operation, why not have 
it done then, or is there some drawback to this? 
I do not feel like having more than two abdominal 
operations, and as I am only 24 it will be a good 
many years before I am naturally safe against 
childbirth. Or do you believe that being in good 
health there is no harm in a number of births 
in this manner? I am very happily married and 
am fond of children and can a y care for them, 
yet I do not want them at the expense of my 


health. D. B. B., New York. 


Answer.—If the patient has a doctor who believes 
the cesarean operation is necessary she should follow 
his advice. It is an old saw in the profession that 
“once a cesarean, always a cesarean.” But the dictum 
has many exceptions which depend largely on why the 
first operation was done. 

The tubes can be tied at the first or at any subsequent 
operation if the patient insists. It is up to her to 
decide whether or not she wants to take a chance on 
any more children. The cesarean operation is not 
usually so hard on a patient’s subsequent health as a 
prolonged and difficult childbirth. 

As to the preferable time for doing the operation, it 
is generally thought that the best results are obtained 


70d 
when the mother is not too greatly exhausted. Most 
women become exhausted after twenty-four hours 


during a difficult childbirth. 

Advice as to the wisdom of cesarean operation 
cannot be explicit and satisfactory unless the advise! 
knows the pelvic measurements and the patient's gen 
eral condition. 


Orientation in Sleeping 

To the Editor:—I should appreciate, if it is feasible, 
to receive information rena your columns on 
whether there is anything in the idea of orien- 
tation in sleeping: whether lying north-south, with 
head to north at night, and east-west, head to 
ast by day, is of value by being in the path of the 
earth’s currents? A. M.. Tennessee. 


Answer.—There is not the slightest evidence that 
sleeping in any particular direction has any real virtue 
in relation to disease, mental habits, or in fact anything 
else except individual preference. 


Varicocele 

To the Editor:—1 would like your honest advice as to 
whether a man who has varicocele (varicose veins 
in the scrotum) can be benefited by an operation. 
I am only 32 years old, married and a poor work 
ing man. I have been told that varicocele will 
destroy the organs and if I have an operation I will 
be greatly benefited, and will not have to wear a 
suspensory, as I do now. J. R., Iinois. 


Answer.—Varicocele, unless severe, can usually be 
corrected sufficiently to make the person comfortable 
by wearing a suitable, carefully adjusted suspensory 
bandage. When the trouble is of such degree that it 
is not possible to secure relief from the sense of drag 
ging and weight by use of a suspensory, operation may 
be advisable. 

It is a peculiar feature of this condition that those 
who have it frequently brood over it and imagine that 
all sorts of constitutional symptoms are caused by it. 
The fact is that varicocele is not a serious condition, 
nor a menace to physical well being. Many individuals 
who have quite a pronounced varicocele are able to 
forget about it and to go on with little or no annoyance. 

If the attending physician advises operation he is 
probably taking various factors into consideration. 


Shot Through Arm 


To the Editor:—My husband, when a boy, was shot 
in the left arm above the elbow, the bullet passing 
through his arm. The hand is now drawn down 
toward the wrist. This hand is smaller than the 
other and inconvenient to use. The suggestion has 
been made that it can be straightened by stretch- 
ing the ligaments. What would you advise? 

B. E., Oklahoma. 


Answer.—Flexion of the hand and wrist following 
injury about the elbow might be brought about in one 
of two ways: either a nerve was cut, resulting in wrist 
drop, or an artery was injured, resulting in ischemic 
(deficient k!cod supply) paralysis of the forearm and 
hand with secondary contracture. It is most likely 
that a nerve was cut, as paralysis following injury to 
the artery alone is rare. 

If the condition is due to nerve injury and if it has 
not stood for too many (more than 25) years, there 
is a good chance that the function of the arm can be 
improved by an operation. Under an anesthetic, the 
wrist and hand could be straightened and the inser- 
tions of the two tendons could be transferred from the 
front to the back of the forearm so that the hand would 
be held straight and could be used after healing is 
complete. 
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Diabetes 
A CATECHISM BASED ON QUESTIONS RECEIVED FROM 
MANY READERS OF HYGEIA 

To the Editor:—1. What is the lowest record for blood 
sugar in a person who feels normal?’ That is, how 
low can a person’s blood sugar be and allow him 
to feel well? I understand the normal blood sugar 
is from 0.09 to 0.12 per cent. 


Answer.—Low blood sugars have occasionally been 
observed in normal people. Recently marathon racers 
in Boston were found to have very low blood sugars 
at the conclusion of the race. The men with lowered 
blood sugars, however, did not feel as well or finish 
as well as those with normal blood sugars. Patients 
receiving insulin usually begin to develop some symp- 
toms when the blood sugar reaches about 0.06 per cent: 


2. What causes the unpleasant symptoms of distress, 
fear and anxiety, sometimes even convulsions, 
when the blood sugar falls to 0.04 per cent. by 
the injection of excess insulin in treating diabetes? 
Are these symptoms caused by sugar starvation, 
or by irritation of the excess insulin, similar to 
excess thyroid in Graves’ disease? 

Answer.—The suggestion has been made, and is 
substantiated by fairly good evidence, that the 
unpleasant symptoms of distress, fear and anxiety 
which occur when the blood sugar falls very low— 
from the injection of excessive insulin—are due to 
adrenalin. The injection of adrenalin itself produces 
such symptoms and, by properly conducted experi- 
ments, an excess of adrenalin in the blood can be 
demonstrated at the time of the appearance of these 
symptoms of insulin reaction. In thyroid, or Graves’ 
disease, another mechanism is probably involved. 


2. Would you 
possible? 





consider a case of hyperinsulinism 


Answer.—The_ possibility of hyperinsulinism is 


receiving serious consideration, but, thus far, no one 
has any definite evidence that such a state exists. 


4. In a case where the patient had to eat five to ten 
times the normal amount of carbohydrates in his 
diet to keep the blood sugar above low normal of 
0.09 per cent., would the excess burning of sugar, 
in itself, cause symptoms of exhaustion? Would 
there be more toxins to be washed out of the 
muscles during rest and sleep, and would the 
limit of toxins in the muscles be reached sooner? 


Such a case as described in this question 
What 


Answer. 
has never been encountered in our experience. 
the symptoms would be is hard to say. 


5. Is glucose burned in the same or similar manner 
by the brain during thought or emotion, as it is 
by muscles during physical exertion? 

Answer.—Glucose must be utilized by the brain, but, 
thus far, no one has succeeded in showing that thought 
or emotion increases the rate of its consumption in 
the brain. Muscles, of course, burn much more sugar 
during activity than when they are quiet. 


6. Is glucose released normally by the liver into the 
blood when the blood sugar falls below the lower 
limit of about 90 mg. per 100 c.c. or only under 
emotional stress following the normal discharge 
of adrenalin? 

Answer.—Glucose is normally released by the liver 
when the blood sugar falls below normal; also when 
under emotional stress. Prof. Cannon of Harvard 
believes that the control of these sugar stores in the 
liver is largely dependent on activity of the adrenal 
gland. An injection of adrenalin always causes an 
increased amount of sugar in the blood. 


7. Does blood sugar released by the liver into the 
blood contain the proper mixture of insulin, or 
does adrenalin act on the islands of Langerhans 
of the pancreas, causing the proper amount of 
insulin to be discharged into the blood? 
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Answer.—The sugar derived from the liver of a 
diabetic person or of an animal deficient in insulin is 
no more utilizable than sugar taken by mouth. There 
is no evidence that adrenalin acts on the islands of 
Langerhans of the pancreas. 


8. When the glucose of the blood is reduced by the 
injection of insulin into the blood, does the reduc- 
tion take place by direct action? If a sample of 
blood had insulin added, would the percentage 
of sugar be reduced, or would the reduction take 
place entirely by the additional burning of sugar 
in the muscles, caused by the additional insulin? 


Answer.—The mechanism of the action of insulin 
is still obscure. It appears highly probable, however, 
that insulin does not have any effect on sugar in the 
blood itself, and that its action is merely to stimulate 
the utilization of the sugar by the other tissues, 
especially the muscles and the liver. The addition of 
insulin to a sample of blood does not cause any 
reduction in the amount of sugar in the sample. 


9. Is the glucose of the blood changed to alcohol before 
it is exploded or burned by the muscles or tissues, 
and if so where does the change take place? Does 
it take place in the muscles, only as fast as it is 
burned up, or is there a change of glucose to 
alcohol in the blood, before reaching the muscles 
that would show in a chemical examination? 


Answer.—Glucose is not changed to alcohol before 
it is exploded or burned by the muscles and it is not 
known exactly what change does occur. An attractive 
theory is that it is changed in the tissues through the 
action of insulin into an alcohol-like substance, lactic 
acid. The evidence for the formation of gamma 
glucose in the process of conversion to lactic acid is 
not sufficient to establish this as an intermediary 
product. 


10. Is there any gland trouble or other disease possible 
in a patient with blood sugar 0.05 per cent. with 
neurasthenic symptoms, there being no symptoms 
of Addison’s or Graves’ disease, and no noticeable 
symptoms of pituitary disease? 


Answer.—Disordered action of the glands of internal 
secretion is always a_ possibility in unusual med- 
ical conditions. It is, however, usually difficult to 
determine the nature of disorder. 


Falling Back of the Womb 


To the Editor:—My case is “retroversion of the 
womb.” My local doctor has advised me that this 
can be adjusted by means of a slight surgical 
operation. However, I have heard of cases in 
which this has not given permanent relief. I am 
trying Nature’s way. My case must not be so 
very far advanced, as I do not suffer from extreme 
constipation. However, other symptoms have 
appeared, and I would like to know if I will be 
permanently cured if I persist in following this 
treatment: Knee and chest position three or 
four times a day; lying on an inclined board 
(face downward and feet elevated) and raising 
one foot at a time; turning the upper part of 
the body around, that is, raising the body from 
the hips and looking around to the left and then 
to the right; these exercises to be followed by a 
cold sitz bath. I found these in my physical 
culture books. I believe in physical culture to 
a certain extent, but have recently read my first 
copy of HyGera and like HyGe1a much better. I 
have never taken any medicine in my life, but 
lately my doctor prescribed some for me to allay 
the pain; afterward he told me it was just tempo- 
rary relief. Can you suggest any better treatment? 
Do you think the above treatment a good one? 

L. P., Virginia. 


Answer.—Retroversion of the womb sometimes 
causes no symptoms and then requires no treatment. 
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When, however, symptoms have appeared, they will 
not disappear until the condition is cured. The only 
cure is by operation, which is not a slight one but 
a major one, abdominal operation, but is attended by 
no unusual or exceptional risks. 

The method of treatment outlined including posture 
and exercise is good as a palliative for temporary 
relief of symptoms and might be aided by the elevation 
of the womb and use of a pessary. Some patients, 
however, cannot wear a pessary and sometimes the 
treatment is ineffective. Neither method will cure the 
displacement, nor will medicine. The absence of 
constipation is no criterion as to the degree of the 
retroversion since patients with complete falling of 
the womb may not be constipated. 

The patient’s age and the number of her children 
would help in deciding the type of operation to be 
done. As these operations are carried out today by 
the most competent men, there should be no recur- 
rence of the condition. 


Children’s Hair Cuts 
To the Editor:—Will any detrimental effects follow 
if a child’s hair is cut before it is three years of 
age? I have read this statement in a pamphlet 
issued by a manufacturer of toilet articles. 
W. W. M., Illinois. 


Answer.—Cutting a child’s hair, regardless of the 
age at which it is done, probably has no influence on 
its growth. There is no reason why children’s hair 
should not be cut for cosmetic reasons or for com- 
fort; and if the matter of cleanliness is involved, there 
is good reason for keeping the child’s hair fairly short. 
This makes it possible to keep the hair and scalp 
cleaner, and to take care of dandruff if it occurs. 

Furthermore, it diminishes the likelihood of infesta- 
tion with lice, which occurs frequently in children of 
all classes, and which may be responsible for second- 
ary infections of the scalp. 

Some persons at one time believed that the hair is 
nourished by oil which passes from the root to the 
tip of the hair, and that if the hair is cut at an early 
age, the nourishment oozes from the ends and causes 
arly baldness. Microscopic study of the hair has 
shown that this is a fallacy, and there is no reason to 
believe that cutting of the hair will interfere in any 
way with its growth. 


“Plantar Wart” 


To the Editor:—On the ball of my right foot I have 
a hard sore spot about a quarter of an inch wide, 
which in reality is an imbedded corn. It has 
been diagnosed by a competent physician as a 
“plantar wart.” I have been advised to have it 
treated by an x-ray specialist. Can you give me 
any idea as to the probable cost of such treatment? 
Would it be effective in removing the spot? Is 
there any other means of combating such a wart? 
Is the condition likely to grow more serious or 
will it remain as it is for some years? I am a 
student and am not now in a position to go to 
great expense in having this wart treated. It is 
troublesome and more or less painful, but does 
not seriously affect walking. 

R. E. W., Illinois. 

A “plantar wart” usually yields readily to 
a few x-ray treatments. A safe and quick way is 
removal by operation under local anesthesia. Acids 
or caustics, although commonly employed, are not 
safe as there is danger of infection following their 
use. Warts often go away without treatment but there 
is no way of knowing just when they may leave 
voluntarily, so the methods suggested have the advan- 
tage of being more definite. 

The cost of treatment would have to be determined 
by its character. A plain statement of circumstances 
to any one qualified to do this kind of work should 
be all that is necessary to insure a fair fee. 





Answer. 
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Increasing Height 

To the Editor:—What measures will encourage growth 
in a 16 year old boy who weighs about 135 pounds 
and is 5 feet 7 inches tall? He wishes to become 
as tall as possible before his period of growth 
stops, and would like information as to what 
general diet, etc., as well as exercise will aid in 
this result. J. A. B., Jr., Colorado. 


Answer.—No special method will increase the height 
of a boy. During the time of mobilization of the 
American army, it was noted that many of the recruits 
gained strength, weight and height under the army 
routine. This was due unquestionably to the regular 
living, the food designed to meet normal require- 
ments, and especially to the regular and constant exer- 
cise. In other words, the growing boy should be 
given every opportunity to develop his body; he 
should indulge in all kinds of exercises, not forgetting 
the value of gymnasium and setting-up exercises. 

His food should be well balanced and should con- 
tain proper proportions of vegetables, fruits, meats, 
cereals and milk. Attention should be given to his 
bowels, which should move regularly, and he should 
bathe frequently enough to keep his body clean. 

If these measures do not succeed in increasing his 
height, it is probable that nothing else will be of avail. 


Biting the Nails 
To the Editor:—Will you kindly let me know if there 
is any way to prevent a child of two years from 
biting her finger nails? I have tried putting 
‘astor oil and salt on her fingers, but it has not 
helped. Mrs. R. L., New York. 


Answer.—Biting the nails is a symptom and not a 
serious thing in itself. It is probably the sign of some 
nervous or mental condition and it is far more impor- 
tant to discover and remedy the cause than to try 
merely to remove the habit. Biting the nails makes 
the fingers unsightly, it is true, but apart from this 
has no consequence of its own. 

Such habits can rarely be broken merely by pro- 
hibitions and punishments so long as the underlying 
cause continues to operate. The measures described 
are of value only to remind the child when, as the 
result of habit, the fingers stray to the mouth and 
when the child is willingly cooperating in the efforts 
to break the habit. When the habit is very strong 
it may be necessary to apply splints to the elbows 
in such manner as to prevent the fingers from 
inadvertently reaching the mouth. 

But it must be insisted that such measures are of 
value only when the underlying cause has been dis- 
covered and remedied. To do this may require expert 
and careful study of the child and his environment. 
Unless this is to be carried out, it is wiser to avoid 
making too great an issue of the habit itself as this 
focuses the attention of the child and frequently leads 
to insubordination and other faulty behavior. 


Medicine Dropper 
To the Editor:—Will you kindly inform me of some- 
thing more satisfactory than the ordinary glass eye 
cup that can be used in bathing the eyes? I find 
that the pressure necessary to hold the ordinary 
cup to the eye interferes to a great extent with 
the liquid reaching inside the lids. 
W. M., Iowa. 
Answer.—There is nothing more satisfactory for 
bathing the eye than the ordinary medicine dropper 
if kept very clean, the lotion being dropped on to the 
lower lid from the dropper held about one half inch 
or so away from the eyeball. Any solution dropped 
into the eye in this way reaches the various portions 
of the eyeball which are exposed as soon as the lids 
are closed. 
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CURRENT HEALTH ITEMS 
SHALL WE CONFINE THE MORON? Women must cooperate courageously to revise age- 


Confining a moron in an institution should be the 
last thought. The moron is as trainable to good habits 
as to bad, and his ability to function safely in a com- 
munity depends on the formation of habits of honesty, 
sobriety and industry. 

So says a recent Survey in presenting an article by 
Dr. Ira S. Wile entitled “Six Children in Search of an 
Educator.” The moron should be taken into custody 
only when there is a special reason for doing so. 
Inadequate home supervision, viciousness, immorality 
or even a complete lack of other facilities for proper 
training may be reasonable excuses, but even then the 
period of detention should be determined by the dis- 
position, industrial capacity, character and conduct 
of the individual child. 

Whatever return society can get from the feeble- 
minded must come from the development of their 
inherent mental power to its ultimate potentials. 
Whether the mental defective be black or white, rich 
or poor, his salvation, the magazine declares, lies in 
the training of his mind to some response that will 
enable it to function serviceably. The community 
neglects its responsibility toward the mental defective 
and to itself when it fails to provide this type of 
education. 


LIGHTENING THE HOUSEWIFE’S BURDEN 

In the daily service of three meals to a family of 
six the housewife carries a total weight of 440 pounds, 
it has been demonstrated, which represents a weekly 
burden of one and one third tons. If a wheel tray or 
tea wagon were employed, this heavy burden could 
be reduced to a fractional amount. 

This is one of the energy savers enumerated by Miss 
Alice Ravenhill in an article on “How to Multiply 
Human Energy” in the Nation’s Health for September. 

By a rearrangement of sink, stove and food cup- 
board, Miss Ravenhill states that the distance covered 
by one cook in the preparation of a light meal was 
reduced from 116 yards to 11 yards. In another 
household the domestic worker was saved each week 
an amount of stair climbing equivalent to the ascent 
of a 3,000 foot mountain, plus her heavy loads of water, 
when a fitted bathroom was installed on the first floor. 

“Few women realize,” says this writer, “that to rise 
from the stooping position each time involves lifting 
half the weight of their own bodies. If a woman 
weighs 130 pounds, each time she stoops to feed the 
fire with fuel or uses an old fashioned short handled 
dustpan, she raises, when straightening her back, a 
weight of 65 pounds—a wholly unnecessary waste of 
strength. The coal or wood can be easily raised to 
any level desired by placing the fuel box on a simple 
stand, as can also the fireless cooker; while a firm 
wooden handle at least three feet long can be fitted 
with little trouble to the dustpan.” 

Cupboards and open shelves should be raised from 
two or three feet from the floor and should not exceed 
a height of six feet from the floor. Shelves need not 
be more than twelve inches deep; often six inches 
would suffice. This minimizes the amount of lifting, 
reaching and searching for small objects concealed 
behind larger ones. 

Much has already been written for the housewife 
about proper height of sink and plumbing fixtures 
and these same reforms should also be carried out in 
respect to table tops, drain boards and the like. 


old methods in the household, says the magazine, by 
eliminating unnecessary fatigue and by the intelligent 
use of modern mechanical aids to household efficiency. 


APRON STRINGS OF MOTHER OCEAN 


Under this title, a recent Survey contains an article 
of interest to at least some twenty millions on this 
continent who live within the goiter belt. The Ameri- 
can goiter belt is in the basin of the St. Lawrence river 
and the Great Lakes and behind the mountain valleys 
of the Pacific. 

As is now generally known, goiter is an enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland due to the lack of iodin. 
Ultimately all the world’s iodin comes from the sea, 
and human beings obtain the minute amount necessary 
for life and health from drinking-water, sea food, 
certain salt deposits and from sea spray, which under 
favorable conditions can be carried 200 miles inland 
on the wind. The regions which in geologic history 
are oldest and most remote from the sea lack the 
essential iodin. 

Goiter is found most frequently in girls between ten 
and fifteen years of age, and in boys between nine and 
fourteen. 

lodin can be administered in various ways, and a 
method emphasized by Miss Ross in the Survey is 
through the use of iodized table salt. The amount 
of iodin necessary to maintain a normal condition is 
so small—a tiny pill half the size of a grain of wheat 
contains enough for a whole year—that the diluted 
solution of an iodin compound can be sprayed through 
the salt without being perceptible. The use of such 
salt is required by law in several Swiss cantons where 
goiter is very prevalent. 





WHY THE FINNS EXCEL IN SPORTS 

A simple, healthy diet, a long, healthy sleep and 
plenty of exercise make the Finns the greatest long 
distance runners in the world, according to Grantland 
Rice, sports writer, in an article on “The Durable 
Race” in a recent issue of Liberty. 

Any small nation that can present a Nurmi, Ritola, 
Stenroos, Katz, Seppalo and other long distance cham- 
pions, such as were seen at the last Olympic games, 
must have some system of diet and training worth 
looking into, says Mr. Rice. He found from his investi- 
gation that fresh fruit and vegetables, chicken, milk 
and nutritious bread make up most of their diet. Into 
their black bread goes dried fish, fruit and whole 
wheat, each piece of bread being a fair meal in itself. 

The training for sports that the Finns get is not a 
matter of days, weeks or months. It is a question of 
years, a matter of daily existence. They rarely attempt 
to come to any peak of form, but are always ready. 
Between long distance races, in place of resting and 
conserving their strength, they take long walks and 
runs daily, but always after a good night’s rest. 
Twilight has barely slipped into darkness before most 
of the Finns are turning in for the night. 

Another factor in their training is the cold bath, 
hot baths not being permitted athletes. 

“It was no freak of fortune,” declares Grantland 
Rice, “that won nine firsts for Finland at Antwerp in 
1920 and eleven firsts at Paris in 1924. They are the 
most durable of all the clans from all the nations and 
from a brief glimpse at their manner of living you can 
understand why this is so.” 
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Medical Supervision 
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S. M. A. is sold only on the order of a doctor, 
because the best results are obtained for the baby 
in this way. Babies are not all alike, even though 
most of them do exceptionally well on S. M. A. 
Some infants have weaker constitutions than others. 
This only a physician can determine and under- 
stand. Such babies need especially careful direc- 
tion regarding the amounts of the food to be given, for 
sometimes a smaller rather than a larger amount of 
nourishment is more beneficial. But even babies 
whose constitution is good should be examined once 
per month by a.doctor—for the simple reason that 
he will recognize much better and sooner than the 
parent the presence of trouble when it is still slight. 
Therefore, the doctor should not simply be called 
to order S. M. A., but the parent should have him 
return to supervise the development of the baby. 
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ADAPTED TO MOTHER'S MILK 


A FOOD TO 
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BE AS CAREFUL AS YOUR DOCTOR 





The four things to do 
| 


Apply iodine from an iodine swab or 
use half strength tincture of iodine. 
Do not wash the wound. 


NOTE: The strength of iodine in Bauer & 
Black lodine Swabs is such as toreduce to 
minimum any possibility of burning, while 
this jorm also insures “uniform strength 


and effectiveness. 


Apply a dry sterile piece of gauze 
folded in a convenient pad as soon 
as iodine has dried. 


3 


Then wrap this dressing with a sterile 
gauze bandage and fasten with ad- 
hesive plaster. 


4 


Avoid further irritation or injury. 
Note additional instructions in Bauer 


& Black First Aid Book. 

















First Aid Book Free 


Send your name and address today for Bauer & Black’s 
complete first aid book. Tells what to do in case of 
accident, how to meet emergencies, what to do until 
the doctor comes. Address Bauer & Black, 2500 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 























Four 


First Aid 
Needs 


Marked Bauer & Black 


which should be in 
every medicine chest 


Be as careful as your doctor. Meet emer- 
gencies as he would meet them; avoid 
infections as he would avoid them 


EMEMBER that whenever the skin is 
broken there is danger of infection. That 
there is danger even in a scratch. Scores of 
serious infections result from improper care of 
these minor abrasions. 

You must dress the wound. You must use a 
sterile dressing, and that means a germ-free 
dressing. A clean handkerchief will not do. 
“*Clean cloths,’’ not having been scientifically 
sterilized, often harbor germs. 

Note the simple things to do, printed at the left. 


That is the saf way, the way doctors recom- 
mend. Why take chances? Why invite danger 
when it is so simple to avoid it? 

Any druggist will supply you with the Bauer 
& Black products needed in this first aid. The 
cost of all is so trifling, no home, no vacation 
kit, or traveling outfit should be without them. 


* * * 


Marked Bauer & Black 


Bauer & Black sterile products are marked 
** sterile’’—and they are sterile. They are steril- 
ized both Lefore and after wrapping. 

For 30 years, Bauer & Black have devoted 
themselves to contributing the best known in 
surgical dressings and allied products. Hence, 
the name Bauer & Black is accepted as a mark 
of safety and protection by physicians, surgeons 
and hospitals the world over. 
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